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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so wel 


a 


Sea-Going Water Heater. This space- 
saving 7 gallon storage water heater 
operates on butane gas to provide hot 
water up to 180° in a 30-foot Tahit 
ketch. Running hot water, like man 
other ‘‘comforts of home,’’ is usuall 
ruled out on a small ship because of 
space restrictions. But this midget 
heater, made of USS Steel Sheets, is 
just the ticket for small craft. 


So 


America’s Underground. The gas industry has truly worked a modern miracle by building a vast 
network of underground pipelines to carry vital natural gas to almost every part of the nation. 
Because of it, areas far from the gas fields can enjoy the comforts, conveniences and economies of 
natural gas fuel, at low cost. United States Steel supplies thousands of miles of steel pipe like 
this for major transmission lines. 


OMwe, 
oe g aoe 
$S- 205 ° 
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Handy Entry! A yard-to-basement entrance like 
this permits garden tools, lawn furniture, screens 


and storm sash, children’s toys to be moved in _‘ iS trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 
and out of storage quickly and easily. Tracking 


iss 


through first floor rooms is eliminated. The bur- SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. Suspense! 1 : WY 
glar- and weather-proof doors come in standard It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other pee “irilling es yi pee 
sizes, are made of 12-gauge hot rolled steel sheets week by United States Steel. Consult your local from “Oilwell” Traveling Blo eke oa 
produced by U.S. Steel. newspaper for time and station. g 


Swivels like these are suspended thi 


long strings of rotating steel drill pipe 
, that probe the earth for oil. United 
States Steel is one of the biggest pro 
ducers of steel equipment and cement 


for oil field use. 


4 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn P, 

AMERICAN BRIDGE.. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . 

OIL WELL SUPPLY - . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - 


lace, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
- CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL .. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 

- - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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kkk See the All-Star Show at 


Englewood Booths 72-3-4 kkk & 
deve %® 21st Annual Products Show 
February 15-17, Sherman Hotel, Chicago 


You Ik see 
a Parade\ of the Big NAME Stars 


headed by: +e 
\ye CO% 
1 Bry "ar 


SAFETY MINERAL 
INSULATED WIRING 


ore outstanding 


= f many ™ dy to 
judded cast » q—all ready 
Se akss Seta lines wu Ts page Her in 1959! 


Be sure to see them. 


You can depend on Englewood’s fast service and modern handling system 
to speed your quality electrical products to you when you need them. 


& yeglewood ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


4 COMPLETE STOCKS TO DRAW FROM 


souTH BEND 


CHICAGO ROC 
5801 S. HALSTED ST. 124 N. FIRST ST. 325 N. SOLED BLVD. 4172 BROADWAY 
ENGLEWOOD 4-7500 DIAL 3-5441 CENTRAL 8233 DIAL 4-944] 
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for people 
going places! 


UNITED 


offers 365 mph 


DC-/: 


to more cities than 
any other airline! 


WEST 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
DENVER 
SEATTLE 
HAWAII 

EAST 
NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON 
DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
HARTFORD— 
SPRINGFIELD 


: “Call FInancial 6-5700 or an authorized 
travel agent. 
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Chicago Business 


December 1954 November 1954 December 1953 


Building permits —...______ cre = 712 718 
Cost §24.006 SEs eh eee $ 19,523,300 $ 16,939,550 
Contracts awarded on building projects, 
Cook: County == 2,502 2,027 
Cost 2d 3 ot et nok alae eee $ 61,618,000 $ 60,886,000 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real estate transfers...» 7,560 8,325 
Considetationy > ee eee ee 25 6,342,466 $ 5,091,381 
Bank, clearings )-3- = eee $ 4,643,767,313  $ 4,173,780,796 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District___________$26,383,000,000 $22,344,000,000 
Cincago only A ee eee -$13,654,520,000  $11,614,321,000 
(Federal Reserye Board) 
Bank loans (outstanding) _...__ $ 2,904,000,000 $ 2,779,000,000 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number of shares traded_______ 2,401,313 1,932,589 
Market value of shares traded________$ 72,275,613 $ 69,485,804 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area_ 1,320,161 1,009,075 
Air express shipments, Chicago area_____ 78,482 66,432 
L.C.L. merchandise cars... 18,889 * 18,214 
Electric power production, kwh_________ 1,6 19,626,000 1,490,460,000 
Industrial gas sales, therms__—.__-_=>==_>>SS 14,334,550 13,252,849 
Steel production (net tons) ____ a ae 1,647,800 1,546,700 


Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 


Surface: division. =) 3 45,317,843 43,240,519 

Rapid transit division 10,346,650 9,516,823 
Postal ‘receipts, 2222222 tee eee eS 16,514,669 $ 14,589,637 
Air passengers: z —~ 

Arrivals £222.42 3s el Pee eee ee 301,231 293,783 

Departures, 2 > ee ee 323,416 312,153 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49 —100)__ 117.0 > 117.6 
Unemployment compensation claimants, 

Cook & DuPage counties... me 55,455 58,845 - 
Families on relief rolls: 

Cooky Countys ook 8 ie ee 26,514 24,751 


Other Illinois counties... = 17,118 ‘15,669 


March, 1955, Tax Calendar i 


Date Due Tax 


15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and Bays 
“ment for month of February 


15 If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and cane plus 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds $100, — 
pay amount to 


s 


15 ‘File return and pay y Federal Income Tax withheld 
at source. (Forms 1013 and 1042) 


6° esefalstucomie Une (Caled car 
; ment or payment of first “install 
et Salas ae 
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$ 22,665,1 DO 


1,457 
$ 35,728,000 


6,4 01 
$ 6,093,779 
$ 4,215,930,471 


$24,782,000,00( 
$12,643,627,000 


$ 2,798,000,000 
1,400,000 

$  41,339,66 
1,370,249 

70 35¢ 

16,20 
1,531,903, 
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One of the first things 
being considered by 
the new Congress is the 
President’s foreign 
trade program. It calls for successive 
reductions of tariff rates and is aimed 
at increasing international economic 
stability. The chairman of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy, Clarence Randall, 
who also is chairman of Inland 
Steel, discusses this and other aspects 
of our foreign economic policy in 
his article on page 13. 


in this 


ESSTTC cee 


More than two million executives 
in this country will receive a ques- 
tionnaire from the census bureau 
this month asking for vital statistics 
about their respective companies. 
Jack Robins on page 15 tells what 
this survey is all about and why it is 
important to all business men to sup- 
ply prompt and complete answers 
to the government in answering it. 


Most of the colleges and universi- 
ties are broke if they would admit it. 
The private colleges are running 
deficits and are spending endow- 
ments to keep their doors open. 
Some of these schools deserve your 
help and some don’t. Lawrence A. 
Kimpton, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, explains (page 16) 
some of the problems of giving mon- 
ey to schools and some of the prob- 
lems created for schools accepting 
money. 


For the past two years Chicago has 
been planning a program that will 
rejuvenate one of its old, respected ? 
communities, Hyde Park, and seta 
pattern for doing the same thingin 
other sections of the city. This month 
the actual work will start. How the 
city is integrating a 47-acre slum © 
clearance program with plans for 
making an area 50 times that sizea 
highly desirable neighborhood is 
told in the article on page 18. 


Psychological researchers have an- _ 
alyzed the wants, desires, weaknesses | 
and moods of the American woman. 
As a result there are many experts 
today in selling products to women 
but few who are adept in selling 
ideas to them. We need to develop 
such experts and we need to 
now. Why and how is told b 


& 


ye 
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Your Association Promotes Chicago s 


TRADE With THe WHOLE WORLD 


Through (1) seeking wise National Legislation; (2) Directories and Bulletins; 
(3) Meetings and Conferences; (4) Certification of Documents and Translation 


of Business Letters; and (5) in many other ways your Association’s World Trade — 


Department makes it easier for you to trade throughout the world. This helps — 


_ you and your customers or your clients in the Chicago Area. 
{ 


The Editor’s Page 


he Right To Work 


ention the word “labor” to most people and they 
umediately think of “unions.” The words seem 
separable. 
(Unions, because they are organized, are considered 
e spokesmen for all labor. In fact, it has become 
mmon practice to use the words “labor” and 
inions” interchangeably. 
According to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
nited States, however, three out of every four persons 
the nation’s work force are unorganized. Of the 
ition’s 64 million workers, only about 16 million 
- union members. 
‘This fact seems to have been overlooked in the 
mtroversey about right-to-work laws passed by 17 
ates to forbid compulsory union membership. Since 
1actment of the Wagner Act in 1935 and many state 
smpanion laws, the right of workers to organize has 
zen fully protected by law. Yet 48 million workers 
ave not organized. They include workers in factories, 
fices, restaurants, retail stores, on farms and in many 
her fields. 

There is no more compelling argument against 
mpulsory union membership. When three out of 
sur workers have found sufficient reason to abstain 
om union membership and yet union leaders persist 
. trying to force the closed shop, the majority cer- 
‘inly should be entitled to the full protection of 
ght-to-work laws against the minority. 


‘ine New Chicago Centenarians 


the exclusive roll of companies who trace their 
hicago antecedents back 100 years or more will be 
ucreased by nine in 1955. 
In 1855, only 18 years after Chicago incorporated, 
ichard T. Crane launched the Crane Company in a 
£ by 24 foot frame building. His foundry was ready 
July 4, so that was the day he opened for business, 
ing what has since become the world’s largest 
facturer of valves and fittings and producer of 
en, bathroom and heating equipment. 
‘Two nationally famed mercantile firms also opened 
op that year — Hibbard Spencer Bartlett and Com- 
iy and State Street’s Mandel Brothers. 
finance, Elias and Henry Greenebaum launched 
mortgage business whose direct successors today 
1e Greenebaum Mortgage Company and Greene- 
nt Company. Since its founding, the 
firm has made mortgages totalling more 


real estate, also started in 1855, 
aint and Glass Manufacturing Com- 


~ 


pany and W. H. Salisbury and Company, molders of 
rubber products which many Chicagoans will identify 
with the overshoes they wore as youngsters. 

Jones and Laughlin Steel Company, although not 
a Chicago headquartered operation, will celebrate its 
first one hundred years in business here this year. 

Attaining the century mark is no mean accomplish- 
ment for any human institution. Achieving it in the 
face of the rigors of American business competition 
is an extraordinary accomplishment which is amply 
testified to by the fact that of all the businesses 
launched in Chicago prior to 1856, only 85, including 
the nine becoming centenarians in 1955, are still in 
the fray and, what’s more, going strong. 


Made - Not Born 


“Suckers are made — not born.” That is the moral of 
an article by Nathaniel L. Goldstein, who recently 
completed a 12-year tenure as attorney general of the 
state of New York, which appeared in the magazine 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Goldstein describes the activities of “boiler 
room” stock salesmen and promoters. He points out 
that a critical problem currently is the security frauds 
originating in Montreal in some uranium and other 
mining stocks. Fabulous profits are being promised 
unwary investors by unscrupulous promoters. Mr. 


Goldstein’s antidote is an “investor’s guide” which 


could profitably be followed by every stock buyer, 
irrespective of the size of his investments. 

The guide includes these rules: Make sure you are 
dealing with a responsible brokerage house and avoid 
glib telephone salesmen; take any glowing prophecy 
of a future run-up in the stock as a warning something 
is wrong — honest dealers don’t pretend to be fortune 


tellers; get reputable advice on any concern offered 
as an investment; remember that oral statements by — 


salesmen are not binding; insist on a witness when a 


solicitation is made — the swindler always insists on 
talking to his intended victim alone; don’t buy securi- be 


ties in a hurry on a high-pressure approach. 


The securities industry, along with state and federal - 
agencies, is working hard to expose and expel the few 


parasites in its ranks. But so long as people with funds 


to invest act carelessly, the gyp artists will be at work 
to fleece them. The one sure and lasting cure is intelli- 


gent action on the part of investors themselves. 


' 
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The Steak 15 


the 
Star of the Show 


SIRLOIN ROOM 


“where the steak is born” 


World’s finest steaks are the 
star of the internationally 
famous SIRLOIN Room. Dis- 
played ona throne of ice, this 
royal treat is yours to select 
and brand... and have it 
custom broiled to your taste. 


tee 


a 


NOom. 


The ritual of the bullfight is a 
work of art. Now a gustatory 
: and aesthetic pleasure is yours 
he to enjoy in The Matador. 
i Continental cookery at its finest. 


PRIVATE FACILITIES 


for sales meetings, banquets, 

wedding parties are available 
in The Stock Yard Inn. Com- 
plete accommodations for 
_-groups of 20 to 5000. 


42nd and HALSTED STREETS 
| TELEPHONE YARDS 7-5580 
"12 Minutes From the Loop” 


Here...There... 
and Everywhere 


© The Boat Business — Over $235 
million was spent in 1954 on out- 
board boats, motors and fuel, Guy 
W. Hughes, executive director of 
the Outboard Boating Club of 
America reports. ‘That's a ten per 
cent increase over 1953’s volume and 
approximately 700 per cent more 
than sold in 1941. He predicts a 
1955 volume of $285 million. The 
trend is toward larger craft and mo- 
tors for family boating as distin- 
guished from the small fishing unit, 
according to Mr. Hughes. The av- 
erage motor in use in 1941 was a 
3 horsepower unit; now it’s 8.7 horse 
power. 


¢ A Cooler Outlook—Sales of the 
air conditioning industry should rise 
to $214 billion in 1955, compared 
with slightly less than $2 billion in 
1954, Cloud Wampler, president of 
Carrier Corporation, predicts. He 
forecasts a rise in sales of central resi- 
dential equipment from $100 mil- 
lion to $160 million in 1955, and 
estimates the total potential market 
for air conditioning of all types of 
existing homes at about $28 billion. 
The industry’s most widely known 
product, the individual room air 
conditioner, will represent less than 
15 per cent of the total sales in 
1955. Mr. Wampler estimates that 
1.1 million of these units will be 
sold this year compared with 900,000 
units in 1954. 


¢ Phone Replaces Retail Outlet— 
Otis and Lee, Inc., retail wine and 
spirits merchant, is closing its loop 
store and switching to doing business 
entirely by telephone. The firm has 
found that 90 per cent of its busi- 
ness is now done by phone. Closing 
of its “expensive and unnecessary 
showcase” will cut a big overhead 
item according to Maurice Ross, [rs 
president. Extensive national brand 
advertising by distillers and distribu- 
tors and a growing sophistication on 
the part of consumers in the matter 


of their likes and dislikes make — 
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switching entirely to a phone opera 
tion possible, Mr. Ross reports. 


e 300 Years Old — The American 
Cowboy, still active transporting and 
transforming livestock into food, 
celebrates his 300th anniversary this 
year. The cowboy, generally thought 
of as a symbol of the West, actually 
started “a-ridin’” in the East. His. 
torical research reveals that the first 
organized cattle drive in the United 
States took place along the Old Bay 
Path between Springfield and Bos 
ton, Mass., in 1655. 


° Office Managers Meeting — The 
thirteenth annual seminar and busi 
ness show of the Office Management 
Association of Chicago in conjune 
tion with Northwestern University 
will be held February 28 through 
March 3 at the Conrad Hilton. Key. 
note speaker at the first luncheor 
session will be John W. Evers, Presi 
dent of Commonwealth Edison 
Company and the Chicago Associa 
tion of Commerce and Industry. His 
topic: “Top Management Challeng 
es Office Management.” 4 


¢ Your Meat Budget—Year in ané¢ 
year out Americans spend about 5 te 
6 per cent of their disposable income 
for meat. During the 1926-30 period 
$37.52 or 5.9 per cent of the $ 
disposable income per person 
spent for meat according to the 
American Meat Institute. Since 195( 
the annual average has been $ 
5.6 per cent of the $1,446 disp 
Income per person,  — 


° The Working Professe 
is a popular notion that - 
fessors lecture a couple of | 
day, then go home to rest w 
plan for that long summer o 
just not true, says Dr. 
kins, president of the 1 
Delaware. He says that 
professor spends two 
ing for each hour he 
(Continued 
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Your copy of the latest 
edition of this Guide to 
Sources of Supply in the 
CHICAGO MARKET 
will be mailed FREE if 


you write at once on your 
letterhead or mail the 
coupon below. 


CHICAGO— 
| America’s Most 
| Diversified 
| Source of Supply 


| If you come to Chicago to buy 
- or if you order by mail, you need 
this latest directory of manufact- 
urers and wholesalers in Chicago. 
Act at once. The supply is limited. 
Mail this coupon NOW. 


Buyers Guide Division 


| 
ion : 
youR COPY 1 One North LaSalle St, Chicago 2, ie mare 
gg THIS YE . er ee me ieee ar cee or chee 
| \TION | | NAME 
Pe y—SEN | FIRM 
«READ | ADDRESS 
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A. J. BOYNTON 


AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A Competent 
Engineering 
Organization 


Committed to Rendering 
Accurate and Efficient 


ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


FOR THE 
PLANNING 
CONSTRUCTING 
OPERATING 
OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 


109 N. WABASH AVE. 


‘CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
CENTRAL 6-8442 


MOVING 
STORAGE 
PACKING 
| | Estimates Without Obligation 


_ Local and Nationwide Moving 
Agent for Allied Van Lines 
Complete Commercial Services 
_—- @ Personnel Moving 

® Office Removals 

© Merchandise Storage 
_ @ Record Storage 
91 — OUR 64TH YEAR — 1954 


MPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 


TrendsSee: 
in Finance 
and Business 


e Long Distance Commuting — 
Long distance commuting has be- 
come increasingly common for Amer- 
ica’s industrial workers. ‘The increase 
in the number of automobiles, a 
preference for rural living and the 
World War II habit of long distance 
commuting have brought about this 
change, according to Dr. Leonard P. 
Adams, director of research at the 
New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Adams has been surveying va- 
rious industrial areas in New York 
and has turned up these facts about 
the long-distance commuter. He’s a 
married man between the ages of 
20 and 50, owns his own home, 
would rather change jobs than resi- 
dences. He’s willing to spend an 
hour and a half driving to work and 
in six out of 10 cases, he wouldn’t 
move closer to his job even if he 
were offered good reasonable hous- 
ing. Only ten per cent are part-time 
farmers. 

At one large industrial plant sur- 
veyed, Dr. Adams found that at the 
end of World War I over 80 per cent 
of the work force lived in the same 
city as the plant and 93 per cent in 
the same county. At the end of 1951 
only 54 per cent of this plant’s work 
force came from the same city and 
70 per cent the same county. The 
rest lived in the six surrounding 
counties, some travelling 80 to 90 
miles daily to work. 

All of this, Dr. Adams concludes, 
has opened up new possibilities for 
recruiting workers and suggests the 
need for new definitions of labor 
supply areas. 


¢ The Silver Lining — The out- 
standing characteristic of the world 
silver markets throughout 1954 was 
stability. The price of 8514 cents per 
troy ounce, established on January 
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16, 1953, prevailed throughout 1954. © 
It was the longest period one price 
held since World War II. — 

Reduced military expenditures ~ 
and high inventories of consumer © 
durable goods at the beginning of ~ 
the year caused a 19 per cent drop — 
in consumption from 1953 in the- 
arts and industries. Total imports — 
of silver into the United States dur- 
ing 1954 are estimated at about 92 
million ounces by Handy and Har-~ 
man in their 39th annual review of — 
the silver market. This was 7.2 per @ 
cent less than in 1953. 7 

The U. S. Treasury’s free stocks~ 
of silver continued to decline as a_ 
result of new coinage. At the end & 
of the year there were 13.7 million | 
ounces in stock compared with 49.6 — 
million ounces on January 1, 1954. _ 
At this rate of withdrawal the free 
stocks will soon be exhausted. How- 
ever, the Treasury had 34.5 million 
ounces in subsidiary coin on hand 
at the end of the year which is con-— 
sidered ample for present needs. 

Outlook for 1955 in the silver 
market, according to Harman and 
Handy, is for continued stability. 


¢ Executive Salaries — The aver- 
age aggregate compensation of top 
management has increased 23.5 per 
cent during the last five years acc 
ing to the fifth annual survey 
the American Management As 
tion. The survey covered compan 
with fiscal years ending on or bef 
June 30, 1954. - | ae 
In the same five year perio 
pany profits after taxes hay 
up 28 per cent on the aver; 
increased 60 per cent. T 
sation statistics gathered 
bonuses and company 
to retirement fun 
aries. The report — 
analysis of payments 
executives in some 


. 
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iith annual sales ranging from less 
1an $2 million to more than $] 
illion. 

Executive salaries were 4.2 per 
ent higher in 1953, the latest figures 
vailable, than in 1952. Bonuses were 


ceriods. Over the five-year period, 
icreases in executive compensation 
or specific industry groups ranged 
rom 8 per cent to 29.4 per cent. The 
mallest increase was found in whole- 
ile and retail trade and the largest 
ncrease, in the utilities field. 


Give the Lady What She Wants 
-Recent figures from the United 
ttates department of labor show that 
yer 40 per cent of all single women 
md 27 per cent of all married 
omen are working. This perma- 
went and growing influx of women 
mto the industrial world is giving 
e old production line a new look. 
For example at the Master Lock 
sompany, Milwaukee, biggest pad- 
rock producer in the world where 
women perform three out of five 
cobs in the factory, the employe re- 
gations program is geared to one 
theme: femininity. 

The interior of Master’s plant is a 
panorama of color. Each department 
nas its own color scheme and in- 
tludes flamboyant brights, iridescent 
sreens and yellows, pale pinks and 
Heep wines, buffs and yellows — all 
selected by the feminine influence 
im each section. Each woman has her 
pwn chair, with padded seat and 
packrest. Each woman has her own 
personal locker —usually within 
arm’s reach of her work. Each wom- 
an controls her own machines, sets 
ner own speed of work. There are 
no time clocks. 

The feminine influence has spread 
-o the foreman’s office too. With all 
che other changes going on, the boss 
jad to keep pace. The result: indi- 
yidually designed office quarters for 
=ach foreman to suit his own person- 
ality and taste. One has a plant-deco- 
rated office complete with a large 
ish aquarium and rare tropical 
olants. Another settled for the “mod- 
arn look” which includes cluster 
sray plywood paneling with flame- 
ed trim, sliding cabinet doors and 
futuristic four-tier shelves. Rustic 
bine paneling with green and brown 
wallpaper giving the effect of a ranch 
s0rch is motif for a third foreman’s 


office. 


While efficiency experts might de- | 


(Continued on page 37) 
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BIG REASONS WHY 
YOU SHOULD LEASE 
SALESMEN'’S CARS 


18 continuous years of leasing automotive 
fleets to America’s leading industries. 
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Reduces cost of fleet operation. No capital 
investment to salesmen or company. 


All costs are tax deductible operating costs— 
administrative details minimized. 


oeccoe : poe a ce ccc ccc ccccccccccccncececccesceccesccccese 
Improved salesmen’s morale—solves 
mileage inequities. 


Plan includes complete maintenance—new 
cars provided regularly. 


FOUR WHEELS WILL BUY 
YOUR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 


Get the facts today. 


Write for the 
“FOUR WHEELS PLAN” 
booklet 


FOUR WHEELS, INC. 


6200 N. Western Ave.—Chicago 45, Ill. Dept. C-502 
America’s Foremost Automobile Leasing Company—Operating in 48 States. 
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T IS perfectly clear that the world 
is out of joint today from an 
economic standpoint. 

At the close of the war much of 

«xe world as we had known it was 

-ostrated. After two wars the capi- 

!l equipment of many nations had 

sen destroyed. They had lost their 

eadership and finest workmen. 
hey had lost their liquid resources 

m having had to throw every- 

ing into the battle for survival, 

d they were an easy prey for Com- 

hunism. It was under these circum- 

inces that the Marshall Plan came 
ito being. 

We poured out values from this 

suntry to the full tune of 40 bil- 

‘ons of dollars over the years under 

t plan, for which we had no cor- 

sponding flow from the other di- 
on. ; 

ow that had to stop. It has 

yped. The period of large eco- 

re in- pid is over and re 


chairman of the board of 
mpany. This article is a 
5 rect ag ppeed in New 


he Way To a Sane 
World kconomy 
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RANDALL 


The author urges American business men 


to take their chances in free markets 


which the world may earn its way 
in its relationship with the United 
States. 

You must export to live, and you 
cannot export unless there is the 
wherewithal to buy, for, obviously, 
trade must be two-way. ‘The laws of 
trade and of economics are inexor- 
able and what goes out must be 
matched by what comes in. That’s 
what the President’s program is 
about. 


President’s Program 


His program is a package that 
isn’t just a tariff. It is many, many 
things besides. It is a program which 
attempts to throw the economic 
power of the United States into re- 
storing sanity to the world economy. 
Trying, if you will, to release in the 
world the forces which have made 
America great. These forces are 
brought into effect by reliance upon 
private initiative, vigorous competi- 
tion, and free markets. 

Now, the’ first step in that pro- 
gram is to try to bring about a 


strong flow of American capital 


abroad into the underdeveloped 
-parts of the world —capital that 
goes out into the world for gain. It 
is to be hoped that Americans will 
invest in other parts of the world 
because they will make money by so 


doing. Well, there are many road 
blocks to that. Some of those road 
blocks exist in other countries and 
the United States must use its influ- 


“ence to try to bring to pass a more 


favorable climate or environment 
for the investment of our funds than 
exists. 

A little over a year ago, my wife 
and I had the great adventure of 
going to Turkey on behalf of the | 
government. My mission was to as- _ 
certain what, in a country like Tur- 
key, causes Americans to hesitate to 
invest. I cannot burden you with all 
of the reasons, but there were many 
strange circumstances. 

The government of Turkey, for — 
example, has no laws comparable to — 
ours for the organization of a cor- — 
poration by which the savings of a_ 
great many people may be brought — 
together to provide financial back-— 
ing for a venture. The Turk, like so 
many people in the underdeveloped 
parts of the world, never tells any 


a corporation, we turn to a ceutifedss 
public accountant who examines 
our books and Says, “These are the 
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advocating that in order to give an 
incentive for the outward flow of 
capital, that corporations who invest 
abroad be given a credit of 14 per- 
centage points on their corporate 
income tax for income earned in 
foreign countries. 

Another very important medium 
for helping to restore balance to 
world trade is tourism. People once 
took that subject a little lightly, but 
travel has become the American’s 
obsession. 

As a matter of fact, the GI went 
everywhere in the world. He came 
back and now Papa and Mama and 
Nellie, they all want to go to the 
places where the GI went. And the 
Americans have the airplanes and 
the ships to take them. All of those 
dollars serve eventually to come 
back to us to provide a market for 
American goods. 

In the last analysis, however, you 
have to face squarely up to the 
question of tariffs. 


The Tariff Story 


On tariffs, the story goes like this: 
Whoever imposes a high tariff to 
restrict the import of goods thereby 
__restricts the export of goods. When 
you hear of some manufacturer ask- 
ing for a higher tariff on his prod- 
_ uct, please remember he is asking 
that less wheat, less cotton, less to- 
bacco, less rice be shipped out of 
_ the United States. 
__. And there is the economics of 
_ tariffs in a nutshell. 
_ High protection to restrict im- 
ports is, in fact, the restriction of 
_ exports. The difference is that com- 
petition for domestic manufacturers 
comes home to him quickly; he 
_ knows when it hits. He yells. His 
parade association yells. His Congress- 
_ man yells. Great to-do takes place. 
= But, if there is alongside his factory 
_ another that ships its product over- 
S€as, No one puts a sign on that plant 
when it cuts back employment to 
four days a week because the coun: 
ies to which it sells are not allowed 
earn the dollars with which to 


acturer said to the Govern- 
“Take off controls. What we 
dis to get government out of 
iness. Let the free forces of pri- 


itiative and the free market 
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And the Government did take off 
controls. 

Yet, when industry asks for higher 
tariffs, it is asking the Government 
to come back into business. It is 
asking for government controls, be- 
cause then a bureaucrat decides 
who in the economy shall have a 
benefit and who a disadvantage. 
Manmade judgments are substituted 
for the law of economics. Nobody 
imposes a high tariff to benefit one 
manufacturer who doesn’t thereby 
damage another section of the 
economy. 


Denmark and Tariffs 


After the war we needed Den- 
mark in the free world, and Den- 
mark was close to the starvation 
point. We sent a mission to Den- 
mark, and that mission said, “We 
want your help very much. We par- 
ticularly want some air bases in the 
Baltic. What can we do?” 

Denmark said, “We would like to 
ship some blue cheese to the United 
States.” 

We said, “You are silly. You don’t 
know how to package blue cheese. 
You'll never enter our markets. You 
have never met the American house- 
wife.” So a million dollars of Mar- 
shall Plan money was spent to teach 
the Danes how to enter the Ameri-_ 
can market with cheese. 

And they said, “Okay, what do 
you want?” 

We said, “We want two things. 
We want an air base in the Baltic 


and we want you to ey American 
coal.” 
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They said, “Okay.” So the million 
dollars was spent. 

Thereafter, the American Con- 
gress, in its infinite wisdom, e€x- 
cluded blue cheese. So what hap- 
pened? We lost the million dollars. 
We lost the air bases forever in the 
Baltic and the Danes bought Polish 
coal. The net result of that was to” 
bring prosperity to Wisconsin and 
distress to West Virginia. 

Take the importation of oats. 
Canada was quite nettled about our 
position resisting the importation 
of oats. And Canada is a great mar- 
ket for citrus fruit. Canada now 
says, “No oats, no citrus fruit.” 

In the administration of the tar- 
iffs, somebody in government has 
to make the decisions as to whether 
government is going to favor the oat 
farmer or the citrus grower. 

Every such decision is an inter- 
ference with the natural laws of the” 
free market. It constitutes, there- 
fore, the same kind of intrusion of 
government into business and the 
same establishment of controls tha 
we have resisted. 


No Damage To Economy 


The President’s program in the 
tariff field is reasonable and mod- 
erate and one calculated not to dam- 
age the American economy. He is 
asking from Congress the right, over 
a three-year period, to reduce tariffs 
on selected commodities by five pes 
cent per year. It would be a strang 
business, indeed, that couldn’t sui 
vive that five per cent change in the 
compétitive price. 

Don't forget, whereas every special 
group in the United States that has 
an interest to protect is vocal < 
has a high- paid staff in Washingt 
to protect its interests; the g 
groups in America that are unf 
tected are the consumer grot 
There is no organized group 
the United States to protect 
buyer, but great ore n 
protect the seller. mS 

I will make one exception. 
is one organized group to 
the buyer and that’s the | 
women. = 

Iam frequently told h 
a high tariff to pro 
ard of living in ott 
never been able 


protect our Jes 


Pas 
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N ADDITION to its national 
, population census every ten years 
the United States has been period- 
ecally holding specialized censuses of 
industry and trade. 
Three such are scheduled for 1955. 
hey are a census of manufactures; 
census of mineral industries; and 
census of business, wholesale, re- 
tail, and service trades. 
As this is written, the Census 
ureau is starting to mail out ques- 
ionnaires to 2,100,000 establish- 
ents in manufacturing, retail, 
wholesale, and_ selected service 
rades to get the big counts under 
way. These are all firms with em- 
sloyes subject to Social Security 
yvithholding taxes. The Bureau’s 
nailing list is made up from the 
les of Internal Revenue. 


Facts From Small Firms 


z 
s 


_ Besides this group there are about 


,000,000 smaller firms with no em- 
iployes, like the corner delicatessen, 
‘or the country filling station, where 
a man and his wife or some other 
member of the family perform the 
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pay themselves salaries. These firms 
ill file income tax reports by April 
The Census Bureau will obtain 
information about their 1954 
ss from the tax reports, with- 
t requiring them to fill out ques- 
Se ' . 
cases, the data sought are 
ss man who has either 
is about to receive, 
ionnaires, you are 
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The 1955 Census 


work and divide profits but do not 


Census Bureau to check manufac- 
turers; mineral industries; and whole- 


sale, retail, business and service trades 


entitled to know why the govern- 
ment is conducting these censuses. 
What value the operation has for 
you and your business. How you 
should respond to the request for 
information. 

Part of the explanation lies in the 
history of these enumerations. The 
census of business had its origin in 
a national distribution conference 
called in Washington in 1925 under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Follow- 
ing this conference, the first census 
was held in 1929, with others in 
1933, 1935, 1939, and 1948. 

This count sought to meet a de- 
mand for better knowledge of the 
country’s marketing facilities, to sup- 
ply it with complete and accurate 
information measuring the distribu- 
tion system and to chart the flow of 
goods from producer to consumer. 

Now it has been seven years since 
the last such census was taken. In 
the interim enormous changes have 
occurred in America’s shopping pat- 
terns. One of the most outstanding 


has been the movement of. retail - 


stores to the suburbs of the big 
cities. Hardly a metropolitan center 
of the country has not witnessed the 
shift, caused by congested downtown 
traffic conditions and the attraction 
of free and easy parking in the sub- 
urbs. Some of the country’s old es- 
tablished department stores have 
had to build suburban branches. to 
keep from losing their customers, 
and even then found that competi- 
tors were limiting their markets. 
The last census of manufactures, 
an operation dating from 1810, was 
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of business 


By JACK ROBINS 


conducted for 1947. Since then whole 
new industries have sprung up, such 

as television. Others like air condi- 
tioning have assumed new impor- 
tance. In addition, the United 
States has become aware of new 
needs and deficiencies in its natural 
resources: for example, water. Al- 
though the need for maintaining a 
good water supply has long been a 
concern of the West, in the last few 
years the demands of a growing pop- 
ulation in this respect sank home — 
in the East, when New York City 
went through several dry summers. — 
23 


Industrial Use of Water 


hen 


This year, for the first time, the 
census of manufactures is compiling 
statistics on industrial use of water. 
Otherwise the questions in all three 
counts are in line with what has 
been asked in the past. ae 

The census of mineral resources, 
originating in 1840, was last held for | 
1939. In the 16 years since then th 
most devastating war in history pu 
unprecedented demands on our min-— 
eral resources, and new minerals’ 
have come to the fore, such as — 
uranium. ment 

For all these reasons of change 
patterns in the order of doing bus 
ness, the business community felt 
was high time to take another offi- 
cial measurement of conditions, ( 
provide another in the ser 
bench marks which are requ 
periodically to check on the a 
of estimates. pri 

It was business, more than 

(Continued on page 23) 
ee 
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The atom age brings more costly equipment to the campus. Above, an atom smasher 
at the University of Chicago 


The Art Of Giving Money To Schools 


Restricting use of education grants often proves detrimental 


5 
= 


Lawrence A. Kimpton 


WENTY-FIVE years ago busi- 
ness and education lived in dif- 
ferent worlds. They viewed 
ch other with polite hostility or 


e job of the colleges and_uni- 
ies was to seek new knowledge 
bout man and the world and to 
Dass on this accumulated wisdom to 
eae job of business was to 


} 


aa ‘Chissge. aT Bis attidle is a condensa- 
of his recent speech at the Midwest 


erence on Industry and Higher Edu- 
cation, — 


> 


produce and distribute commodities 
in order to make money. The col- 
leges and universities were sup- 
ported by those businessmen who 
had made money and gave large 
estates to perpetuate their names 
and even clean them up a bit. 


Picture Changes 


The last quarter century of de- 
pression, war, unstable peace, and 
prosperity have changed both. The 
depression projected some univer- 
sity economists into the market 
place. World War II produced 
great research teams drawn from in- 
dustry and universities to solve vital 
problems of national defense. The 
long-hairs discovered to their amaze- 
ment that these industrial guys were 
pretty good scientists, and the in- 
dustrial fellows discovered the great 
resources of the basic research man. 


In the strange era after the war of 
a troubled peace and a fantastic 
prosperity, industry became increas- 


ingly aware of its dependence upon 


the colleges and universities for its 
trained personnel and its new ideas. 
The colleges and universities on 
their side became increasingly aware 


sities are broke, if they would admit 


of American industry as a source of 
funds. The great fortunes of the — 
past no longer existed to endow our — 
educational institutions, which were 
no longer able to keep pace with the 
rapidly inflating economy. 

Most of the colleges and univer- 
it. The private colleges are running 
deficits and are spending their en- 
dowments to keep their doors open. 
The universities are scrambling to 
cover their deficits by seeking grants 
from government for defense proj- 
ects, to the extent that many of — 
them would collapse if peace should 
break out. 4 

This is the total context in which — 
private educational institutions are ~. 
turning to industry for support and 
industry is looking with a kinc 
but cautious eye upon the college 
and universities. There is more to 
than simply “we are broke and yc 
have money,” though that is a gor 
part of it. It is the case that ove 
past quarter century we 
covered a mutuality oe 
which means that it is 
to look to business for. 
it is to the immediate 
interest of business 
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“The real problem here is how 
usiness should support educational 
umstitutions and the conditions un- 
ider which these institutions should 
seek support from business. Per- 
haps this is the time to point out 
that not all money is good money 
for educational institutions. It has 

een our pleasant custom in the 
past, like the chorus girl, to accept 
anything but abuse, and we are pay- 
ing a high price for our generosity 
in accepting generosity. 


Gifts Prove Costly 


We have accepted scholarships that 
st us more to administer than we 
eived in tuition income. We have 
pted buildings that drained 
' from us our precious free 
ney in order to equip and main- 
n them. We have accepted project 
ncing from industry which has 
our scientists away from their 
job of free and basic investi- 


an break us or corrupt us 
is not alone in creating 
blems. The educational 


[The kevatron, a low energy atom-smasher. Modern research 
and education require up-to-date, expensive laboratories 


enlightened and are made up for 


the most part of ex-educators, have . 


been even more guilty. We have be- 
come project-poor with foundation 
grants that make no allowance for 
overhead costs and always terminate 
at precisely the point at which the 
university becomes committed in 
personnel and materials to continue 
the project. All of this is only to 
say that the privately supported edu- 
cational institution, if it is to con- 
tinue to exist, must be careful in ac- 
cepting money. It can go complete- 
ly broke by being the unhappy re- 
cipient of the wrong kind of gift. 
This leads to the subject of schol- 
arships, which are becoming increas- 
ingly a popular form of industrial 
giving to the colleges and univer- 
sities. I can understand readily why 
it should be popular. From indus- 
try’s viewpoint it has everything. It 
is good public relations to help a 
young person get an education. The 
parents like it. The kids like it. 
Not even the stony-eyed stockholder 
can take grave exception to aiding 
the young of the nation. Perhaps it 
should be added that a young man 
who is supported by a company 
through college or to his PhD de- 


The Van De Graaff accelerator, used in cancer treatment and 
study, was bought by Atomic Energy Commission for the U. of C. 


gree is not averse to working for 
that company in later life, since he 
owes it a great deal. ; 

There are all sorts of gimmicks 
that some industries have added to 
make it even more attractive. Per- 
haps the scholarships go to the chil- 
dren of employes; or they are in a 
field of work such as organic chem- 
istry in which the company is pe- 
culiarly interested. Perhaps the 
scholarships are granted in a region 
in which the company has a public 
relations problem or a special in- 
terest. Sometimes the scholarships go 
to the colleges from which the em- 
ployes of the company have been 
graduated, which has the dual ad- 
vantage of repaying the college and 
encouraging a new generation of 


_ § 

graduates to join the company. = 
c 

Intelligent Philanthropy a 

3 


Now I don’t mean to be critical a 
of industry for attempting to help — a 
itself in the process of benefiting 
education. Philanthropy, if it is to 
be intelligent, should have a mutual 
benefit, and I for one am all for in- 
dustry obtaining every advantage — 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Chicago Starts To Revive Old Respected 


Here’s how city will eliminate slum areas in Hyde Park to save 


Aerial view of Hyde Park project area. Light blocks in central area represent proposed 


structures. 


at B Y 
TOM CALLAHAN 


fee ITHIN 30 days Chicago will 
ae Wives neighborhood deterio- 

-¥ ration on a new front and on 
a precedent setting scale. 

The first step will start the de- 
struction of all but seven buildings 
in a 47 acre slum area. The ultimate 
aim is to have about 800 acres com- 
_ prising one of the city’s oldest and 
a proudest south side communities. 
‘That community is Hyde Park, 
the home of the University of Chi- 
cago and the Museum of Science and 
Industry and one of the city’s finest 
residential areas a quarter of a 
c century ago. It has among its many 
ets, lake breezes, beaches, librar- 
universities, parks, all utilities, 
ectrified transportation, hospitals. 
Despite all its assets Hyde Park 

as been Spi Sem Of its 20,000 


have been classed as substandard. 
And about half of these substandard 
units are concentrated in 47 acres, 
that’s six per cent of the total area. 


Full Program Needed 


Lett unchecked the blight in this 
small area eventually would spread 
through the whole community. Even 
the razing in this 47 acres of all but 
seven buildings was not considered. a 
complete answer, however. A pro- 
gram was needed that would recog- 
nize all the problems of the whole 
community. 

Such a program has been in the 
planning and approval stage for the 
last two years. It will not only elim- 


inate all the blight in Hyde Park, — 


but eventually will make an area 
three times the size of Hyde Park a 


highly. desirable section of the city. | 
Furthermore it will set a pattern for 
similar activities in other parts of 
the city. : 

It would take a battery of lawyers 
to explain all that has happened, the 
legislation on city, state and national 
level; the court rulings; the city 
council meetings; the total number 
of agencies and civic groups that 
have contributed. 


Complexities Involved . 


The fact that the approvals 
needed have consumed a year from 
the time of formal announcement of 
the plan to the time for purchasing 
the first tract of land indicates some 
of the complexities involved. 

But the main reason it has taken 
so long is the fact that the city has” 
never done anything like it before. 

Heretofore, deterioration had to 
run its full course. Then the section — 
was declared a slum area and plans 
were made to eliminate it. To date, | 
five areas totaling about 400 acres 
have been declared slums and the 
long, costly job of razing and re- 
building has been started. ‘S 

The unfulfilled need has been for 
programs that would eliminate de- 
terioration before it engulfed ar 
entire area. Projects Hyde Park A 
and B are the first preventive 2 
well as corrective programs. 

Actually, the Hyde Park projects. 
are only a portion of a five-pron eC 
program aimed at saving the w 
southeast Chicago section, 
Street to 67th Street, oe 
Avenue to Lake Michigan. T 
the first urban renewal projec 
posed for the city of C 
the first for any large c 
Kennelly has labeled them 
complete urban renewal pl 
an individual commu 
veloped.” ; 

Projects Hyde P 
eliminate 47 


FEBRUARY, 1955 
Neighborhood 


‘whole community 


tracts. Project A contains 42.7 acres. 
It is located between 54th Street and 
57th Street, the Illinois Central Rail- 
road right-of-way and Kimbark Ave- 
nue. Project B is another tract of 
4.6 acres bounded generally by 53rd 
and 54th Streets, Blackstone Avenue 
and Kimbark Avenue. 

In these two tracts all that will 
remain are a neighborhood club, a 
business structure, a combined hotel 
d store, a walk-up apartment, a 
mmercial garage, an electric sub- 
station and an elementary school. 
Most of the buildings in the area 
date back to the World’s Fair of 
1893 or earlier. They will be re- 
placed by modern homes for 712 
families, 454 in four-story and 12- 
story apartment buildings, 258 in 
w ory town houses. All residen- 
al construction will be done by 
vate enterprise, either for sale or 
ental, or in the form of cooperatives. 
The houses and apartments will 
stand in landscaped open spaces, 
ample parking facilities pro- 


er-crowded conditions, contracts 
cting the uses of the land to 
specified in the program for a 


led. To prevent recurrence of 
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Architect's drawing of the ‘hiss apes of peing planned town house, ‘elevator apart- 
ment and double maisonette 


“pratoa ae 
EY nee 


The ehappinak concourse as Visuetized by the architect, it esnould be located on n the north 
side of 55th at Lake Park 


if pedestrion overpass 
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period of 40 years will be entered 
into between the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission and the re- 
developers. 

Up to this point the projects sound 
much the same as other slum clear- 
ance programs that have been under- 
taken. They sound like clearance 
projects in the usual sense of re- 
placing blighted buildings with the 
massive concrete and brick housing 
project type of development. But the 
Hyde Park programs have a wider 
perspective embracing land _ use, 
densities, off-street parking, major 
traffic routes, community facilities 


such as parks, playgrounds and 
schools. 
Improves Whole Area 
While reclaiming only the 47 


acres, they will create a desirable 
community in the entire area from 
Woodlawn Avenue to Lake Michi- 
gan, from 47th Street to the Mid- 
way, and West from Woodlawn 
Avenue to the University of Chicago. 

Perhaps the most dramatic pro- 
posal of Project Hyde Park A is the 
55th Street shopping center, which 
was included on the basis of a com- 
prehensive market analysis. Covering 
some 13 acres, it will provide 160,000 
square feet of floor space for mer- 
chandising and parking space for 
approximately 1,000 cars. The main 
feature will be a three-block long, 
partly covered concourse, or mall, 
running from the Illinois Central 
commuter station at 55th Street to 
the University National Bank at 
55th and Ridgewood Court. 

The pedestrian concourse is a cov- 


Deteriorated frame house (left) and badly converted building (right) 
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ered space lined with shop fronts and 
having a vaulted ceiling relieved by 
cloisters at two intermediate points. 
For purposes of policing and simplic- 
ity, it will be open straight through 
and allow daylight to enter at both 
ends. The store frontage on 55th 
Street will be de-emphasized and 
there will be little, if any access, 
from the street. Pedestrian activity 
will be up and down the concourse 
and not 55th Street. 

The shopping center will have 
some other special features. There 
will be lower level loading facilities 
under the concourse which will com- 
pletely separate the truck traffic 
from the automobile traffic. The 
parking lots are planned so that a 
motorist looking for a place to park 
will follow a pattern that will keep 
him reasonably close to the shopping 
center. Motorists will enter the park- 
ing areas from major thoroughfares 
via feeder streets or drives and they 
will not congest trafic on the main 
street. 

The shopping center as proposed 
by the project plans should be con- 
sidered only suggested type of op- 
eration. Illinois law requires that 
the actual developer of the land 
draw up the final. plans, subject to 
approval by the city. 

The program also includes plans 
for the traffic flow, recreation facili- 
ties, and school and church facilities 
for the whole area. 

The major proposals affecting 
traffic are the relocation of Lake 
Park Avenue to make it a major 
north-south artery, and the widen- 
ing of 55th Street to make it a pri- 
mary east-west street. The churches 


will be replaced. Sound structures will be retained _ 


} 
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and schools already in the area are 
considered sufficient for the needs off 
the community. 

When will all of this start and 
when will it be completed? 

Actually the whole program from 
its inception has been underway for 
over two years. One more barrier 
stands in the way before the actual 
buying of land, moving of residents 
and demolition of buildings start. 
That is the approval by the federal 
government of funds authorized by 
the Housing Act of 1954 for eligible 
urban. renewal projects. The federal 
government puts up two-thirds of 
the net loss, the loss being the differ- 
ence between the cost of acquisition 
and demolition and the selling price 
to the developer. In this case, a total 
estimated at $6.8 million. According | 
to Phil Doyle, deputy director of the 
Chicago Land Clearance Commis- 
sion, the city’s authorized slum clear- 
ance agency, approval for the fed- 
eral grant should come within an- 
other month. 


a 


Land Purchases Start 


After funds are available, the buy- 
ing of properties for clearing should 
start within 30 days. The moving of 
residents and demolition of build- 
ings should be underway before sum- 
mer begins. Completion of the full 
project is expected about four years 
after land purchases start. The prog- 
ress will be in four stages. 

Stage one would start with the de- 
velopment of the shopping center 
and the last stage would be the con- 
struction of the high rise apartments. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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NDUSTRY has long recognized 

the American woman as vastly 
important to the country’s eco- 
momic expansion. It flattered her 
with such important titles as “world’s 
largest purchasing agent,” and the 
“controller of the budget.” It cozied 
up to her because she disburses 85 
per cent of the spendable income and 
»purchases 80 per cent of the nation’s 
‘consumer goods. 

It spent millions of advertising 
\dollars appealing to this purchasing 
power. As a matter of fact the appeal 
has been so successful that it now 
takes but little more than a year to 
«convert a luxury item into a neces- 
sity in the minds of the women pur- 
chasers. 

_ Industry has spared no expense, 
and that is as it should be, in devel- 
joping sales and advertising experts 
with special techniques for mer- 
jchandising and selling products to 
omen. Psychological _ researches 
lhave analyzed her wants, her desires, 
ther weaknesses, and her moods. As a 
jresult there are many experts today 
in selling products to women, but 
130 few who are adept in selling ideas 
to women. We need to develop such 
experts and we need to do it now. 

“One reason industry needs to de- 


1 The modern home maker is more than controller of the family budget. 


The influence of women at the polls is 


growing. In Illinois, for example, the 
women potential voters outnumber men 


by 113,866 


By 


KAY CLANCY METZ 


She is also important in shaping family’s opinions 


U.P. photos 


Are You Overlooking The Housewife? 


velop such experts is simply because 
labor, as well as other special interest 
groups, are wooing women. 

After the 1952 Presidential elec- 
tion, the unions took a survey of 
how their membership had voted. 
They found out that almost 75 per 
cent of their members who went to 
the polls had voted for Adlai E. 
Stevenson, the labor-favored candi- 
date. The study also disclosed that 
although most of the breadwinners 
held to the union’s political line, the 
little woman not only liked Ike but 
voted for him. 

The unions set out to correct the 
situation. 

Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation, the political arm of the AFL, 
set up a women’s division with a 
full time director to concentrate on 
the wives of 10 million members. 
The Political Action Committee, 
auxiliary of the CIO, followed suit. 

Typical of the action taken by 
these two powerful labor organiza- 
tions was the letter received by CIO 
stewards in Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
“Recent surveys show the womenfolk 
of union members are not taking an 
active interest in public affairs and 
politics. ... “The letter was announc- 
ing the start of the Cedar Rapids 
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CIO Woman’s Auxiliary. The wives, 
mothers, sisters of union members 
were invited to meet monthly at the 
union hall to become better ac- 
quainted with the organization. The 
action was duplicated in other cities 
across the country. 

That was mid-1954. Did the pro- 
gram have any influence on the elec- 
tion of the present Congress? It is 
safe speculation that it did but time 
alone will tell. 


She Thinks Too 


Still another important reason in- 
dustry should focus a special glance 
toward women is this: across the 
country a lot of women are becom- 
ing just a little exasperated for 
being made love to because of their 
money. They have a growing con- 
viction that what they think is going 
to be as important to Industry as 
what they buy. 

The recent survey by the Group 
Attitudes Development Corporation 
of New York points up what has 
long been suspected: that a wife is 
more than controller of the family 
budget. She is also an important 
factor in shaping her husband’s 
opinions, attitudes and activities. 

Today for the first time in the his- 
tory of the nation there are more 
women than there are men. As a 
matter of fact there are 2.5 million 


more women over the age of 14 than 
there are men. 

Thanks to advertising, new inven- 
tions, sales promotion on household 
appliances and materials, women are 
doing less and less and living longer 
and longer. The average lifetime 
now expected for women at birth is 
71.8 years while the average age for 
men is 65.9. This means that in years 
to come the female plurality will be 
even larger. 

To illustrate the potential strength 
of women in this country look at it 
this way. 

For example, in Ohio there are 
100,000 more women of voting age 
than men. In California, Los An- 
geles alone has 100,000 more eligible 
women voters than voting males. 

Missouri, the “show me” state, has 
85,898 more women past the age of 
20 than there are men. A plurality 
large enough to “show” any candi- 
date they mean business. 

Kansas has 11,243 more voters of 
the fair sex than men. And, anyone 
with a memory knows that it is 
enough to elect a governor in New 
York! 

There are 47,394 more women 
past the age of 20 in Florida than 
there are men. Even Colorado has 
more women in this bracket than 
men by 3,574. 

In Illinois the women potential 
voters outnumber men by 113,866. 


What women think is as important to industry as what they buy 
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Evidence that American women 
are beginning to realize this new 
power and greater responsibility can 
be seen all across the nation. 

A recent national survey was taken 
among 6,212 women in. 11- states 
from California to New York. In- 
cluded were members of the women’s 
division of the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, North Dakota farm 
women, Illinois Business and Profes- 
sional women, newspaper women in 
Mississippi, federated club women in 
New York, service club members in 
Iowa, factory workers in Tennessee, 
housewives in Missouri, school] teach- 
ers in several states. 


The Great Awakening 


Results indicated that there is a 
great awakening taking place among 
women everywhere. They have one 
thing in common, whether they are 
in business, in the home, on the 
farm, in the factory or a school room. 
They are worried about the same 
national problems and in this order: 
unnecessary government spending, 
high taxes, control of communism. 

A total of 68 per cent of Bt 
women were concerned with govern 
ment spending, 51 per cent with 
high taxes, and 43 per cent with the 
control of communism. 

Another significant result was this. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The 1955 Census of Business 


(Continued from page 15) 


eernment, which gave the stimulus 
(for taking these three enumerations 
tthis year. When Congress author- 
iized the census of business and of 
rmanufactures for 1947 it intended 
tthat thereafter the counts be taken 
con a five year cycle, in years ending 
jin 4 and 9. Thus the current census 
wwas due last year, but the Eisen- 
thower administration, seeking every 
possible economy in its unsuccessful 
eeffort to balance the federal budget, 
cdid not allow the funds to carry 
jit out. 

Subsequently business demand 
rconvinced the administration that 
[the censuses were worth more than 
ptheir cost. Last year’s Congress ap- 
ppropriated $8,400,000 to be spent on 
this year’s counts. Another $4,000,- 
1000 appropriation will be needed to 
ffinish the job next year. 

The business man needs the kind 
bof statistics which the government 
thas set out to compile for simple and 
felemental reasons. They can tell 
bhim: 

Whether his business is holding 
|its Own against new competitors. 
Whether his costs are out of line 


with the rest of the industry in which 
he operates. 

Whether his community has kept 
pace with the business growth of 
the nation. 

The sizes and changes in markets 
geographically. 

Because of the variety of the busi- 
ness activities covered, it will take 
about 300 types of questionnaires to 
collect the information needed. No 
individual business will have more 
than one questionnaire to fill out, 
however, except under circumstances 
which find one company in two dif- 
ferent businesses. For example, a 
drug store would get a census of 
business form. If the same store 
maintained a factory to make its 
pharmaceuticals, it would also get a 
census of manufactures form. 


Information Sought 


The information sought will be as 
follows: 

For the census of business: loca- 
tion and kind of business; annual 
sales and/or receipts; payrolls and 
employment; number of proprietors 
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and unpaid family workers of unin- 
corporated businesses; form of or- 
ganization (corporation or partner- 
sip); inventories; credit sales and 
accounts receivable. In addition the 
wholesale trade will be asked for 
data on bad debt losses; operating 
expenses; storage capacity; and sales 
by commodity lines. 

For the census of manufactures: 
plant identification, nature of activ- 
ity; company affiliation and owner- 
ship; employment and payrolls; man- 
hours of production and related 
workers, by quarter; cost of mate- 
rials, fuels, and electric energy con- 
sumed; industrial water consump- 
tion; horsepower rating of power 
equipment at end of year; inven- 
tories; capital expenditures; mate- 
rials consumed; products shipped. 

For the census of mineral indus- 
tries: identification of mine, prep- 
aration plant, or oil and gas opera- 
tions and nature of operations; com- 
pany affiliation and ownership; 
employment and _ payrolls; man- 
hours of production, development, 
and related workers, by type of 
work; costs of supplies, fuels, elec- 
tric energy, contract work, and ma- 
chinery; water use during 1954; 
horsepower rating of power equip- 
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MEMORIALS to the Chicago 
Heart Fund are tax deductible. 
They help heart research. They 
are very greatly appreciated. 
Also bequests. Address 


Chicago DHlearl 
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Chicago 2 
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THE HAINES COMPANY 
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FOR 
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lf your partner 
died 
tomorrow.... 


Would you be forced to sell 
out to avoid unwanted part 
ners or costly litigation? 
The best way to guard your 
own and your family’s interest 
in your business is through 
Prudential’s Ownership Con- 
trol Plan. 


For more information on this 


unique plan, clip and mail 
this coupon today. 


The Prudential, Newark 1, N.J. 


Sell Send me, without obligation, your pam- 
phlet, ‘The Most Important Diasiieslye. 
_ cision of Your Life.” 


ADDRESS ... 


mutual life insurance company 


ment at end of year, capital expendi- 
tures; mechanical power loading and 
excavation machines, by type; prod- 
ucts and services. The crude petro- 
leum and natural gas questionnaire 
will also seek information on the 
cost of drilling oil and gas wells. 
The government will respect all 
the information submitted as confi- 
dential. The figures will be collated 
by employes who swear an oath of 
secrecy and who are subject to a 
maximum penalty of $1,000 and two 
years imprisonment if they violate 
it. In publishing the results of the 
censuses the government will also 
see that there is no disclosure by in- 
advertence; for example, by publish- 
ing statistics for a town where there 
is only one factory and for which the 
data would therefore be a giveaway. 
The Census Bureau hopes this 
year to make the results of the three 
counts available months sooner than 
usual, by means of two UNIVAC 
electronic computers. It is hoped to 
begin issuing the first compilations 
late this year, with the bulk coming 


| early in 1956. 


The statistics will be published 
first in the form of reports for each 
state, listing the kinds of business, 
the number of stores, the figures for 
employment and sales, for the retail, 
wholesale, and service trades and for 
manufacturing and mining. 

The state figures will be broken 
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down by counties; and in the case of 
retailing, to every place of 2,500 or 
more population; and in the case of 
manufacturing, to every place of 
10,000 or more population—provided 
disclosure is not involved. 

The figures will also be cross tab- 
ulated to give information by 
industries, as well as geographically; ~ 
for example, to provide complete 
statistics for the steel industry, or 
for radio-TV. 

The Census Bureau hopes that 
most replies will be made within 30 
to 60 days of receipt. Promptness will 
promote early publication of the re- 
sults, for UNIVAC can compile the 
information faster than the printers 
can turn it out. Slowness will compel 
the Census Bureau to follow up with 
telegrams, phone calls, or visits from 
field personnel, which will not only 
add to the cost but will delay the 
final results. One of the virtues of 
a government census is its complete-— 
ness, and if the final 10 per cent of | 
information is late in getting in, the — 
whole product is delayed. 2 

The Chamber of Commerce of the — 
United States, appealing to its mem- — 
bers for complete cooperation in — 
these censuses, urged complete and — 
accurate reports; and prompt filing. — 
“Then,” it noted, “the new censuses — 
will be of real and timely value to— 
all business men.” a 


Art of Giving Money To Schools 


(Continued from page 17) 


from its largesse that is possible. But 
presumably the fundamental inten- 
tion of industry in this case is to 
benefit education, and I seriously 
question whether scholarships are 
the most effective way to benefit ed- 
ucation. 

It is the easy way for industry to 
give away money. It is non-con- 
troversial. It is simple to adminis- 
ter. It obviously helps the youth of 
our nation. Moreover, the motiva- 
tion is completely sound. It repre- 
sents an honest effort to be of as- 
sistance in solving our problems in 
the world of education. Scholarship 
assistance is a very real aid to edu- 
cation, for tuition income is an im- 
portant factor in the income of 
every educational institution. . 

However, tuition does not cover 
the cost of educating the student in 
almost every college and university 
of this country. It varies from in- 


stitution to institution. But to take 
an extreme case, the University of — 
Chicago has an annual budget of 
$20 million and our tuition income 
is approximately $5 million. This 
means that we are paying seventy- 
five cents for every twenty-five cents 
the student pays, or industry pays 
if it is providing him with a scho 
arship. a 

It is not true, of course, that our 
cost ratio goes up in this direct pr 
portion with a larger enrollmen 
It is still the case that we are m 
than matching industry's scho 
ship contribution through ins 
from endowment and other so 
Enlightened industry has in 
cases recognized this problem 
has sometimes made a fr 
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s gone a long way toward solving 
> problem. ; 
But let me approach this matter 
yscholarships from a somewhat dif- 
sent viewpoint. If we in the edu- 
tional world are to receive aid 
pm industry in the form of schol- 
bhips, however they may be sup- 
rmented, we are going to have to 
yy more attention to enrollment 
ian we should. The popular 
echer becomes of more value than 
> profound one. 


‘Gourses will be instituted that at- 
ect students by meeting the de- 
nnds of the moment. Areas of the 
[lege or university that do not 
mmand the attention of substan- 
| numbers of students will have 
tbe abandoned altogether. Greek 
id Philosophy, for example, do 
t currently attract any substan- 
| number of students, but I feel 
nt they must be strengthened and 
couraged, in spite of this. If the 
port of education is tied directly 
‘enrollment, we are going to be 
ing some things that we should 
t do. We are going to neglect 
me things that we must not neg- 
sty 


Same Objectives 


The long-run value of the private 
lege and university to industry is 
t trained personnel and basic re- 
‘rch results. The real value of 
r institutions is that American in- 
stry and education stand for the 
ime things. When our free and 
dependent colleges and _ univer- 
ses fail, American industry also 
‘| fail. As business stands for free 
-erprise in the market place, we 
nd for a free market in ideas. 

it is not without significance that 
: first move of a totalitarian gov- 
iment and economy is to suppress 
- universities. Academic freedom, 
‘h all of its annoyances, is a sym- 
of the free enterprise and free 
petition that industry enjoys. 

e follows from this the con- 
a that the gifts to private edu- 
which are most beneficial to 
tion and in the long run to 
try itself are the gifts which 
© maintain the freedom of the 
ition. The money that is of 
ue is the money that is the 
ted. If gifts are restricted 
ips or to a field of sci- 
Idings or to a pro- 


fessor, the college or university is 
restricted in what it ought to be 


doing. 

This is not an easy idea for in- 
dustry to swallow and I clearly rec- 
ognize the problems. Why should 
business give a substantial chunk of 
stockholders’ money to an 
tional institution to let it do what- 


ever it pleases? I can only answer 


that, just as industry would resent— 
and properly so—being told by a 
collectivist government what to pro- 
duce and how and in what quanti- 
ties to produce it, just so we resent 
being told what to teach and how 


educa- 
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and to whom to teach it. Business 
must remain free in a competitive 
system if it is to remain strong, and 
in the long run educational institu- 
tions must remain free too if busi- 
ness is to remain strong. 

An even more important problem 
that might be raised at this juncture 
is how and to whom this money is 
to be given. How can _ business 
select from among the colleges and 
universities the ones who deserve 
unrestricted gifts and the ones who 
will use them wisely? This problem 
does not trouble me as much as it 
may trouble many industrialists. It 


YOU CAN’T 


SNIOKE THIS 
PEACE PIPE 


...But it’s a peace pipe all the same. It’s 
the recently completed twenty-inch 
Sour Lake-Lake Charles pipeline of 
Cities Service...another addition to the 
vast, steadily growing network of Cities 
Service pipelines. 

These pipelines stand ready to serve 
all America’s needs, especially in time 
of danger...ready to speed millions of 
barrels of petroleum across the land 
wherever needed. 

It is just one small example of the 
dynamic growth of one of America’s 
largest oil companies. Cities Service 
invested over $60,000,000 in the never- 
ending search for and production of oil 


during 1954...refinery facilities were 
modernized and expanded at East Chi- 
cago and Lake Charles to make possible 
even better high-grade petroleum prod- 
ucts...and four new supertankers were 
completed, bringing to 27 the total of 
Cities Service ocean-going vessels. : 

These are but a few of many im- 
provements and enlargements in Cities 
Service operations . .. some competitive, 
some for cooperation with the entire in- 
dustry and the government. They clearly 
reflect the progress that can be made in 
a business society whose members know 
that competition and cooperation are 
not incompatible. 
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really only comes down to this. It 
is very difficult to give money away 
wisely. Perhaps it is true to say that 
it is even harder to give money away 
wisely than it is to earn it. But this 
is no justification for seeking the 
easy way out. 

It happens to be the case that cer- 
tain educational institutions are 
more deserving of support than 
others. I would even go so far as 
to say that certain educational in- 
stitutions should close their doors 
and give up the struggle. I think 


SHIPPING 


TRADE 


UPERSTRON( 


CONTAINERS 


also that it would be an excellent 
thing for each educational institu- 
tion that believes itself worthy of 
support to make a case to industry 
and have these cases freely judged in 
a competitive market. Leave it 
squarely up to the educational in- 
stitution to prove why it is good and 
how it can become better. Let it 
show why it deserves free and un- 
restricted support. If it can’t make 
a case, let it take the consequences. 

Precisely this situation holds in 
the industrial market place. Busi- 


There are not many in the business world able to 


Surmount the changing events of one hundred years—wars, 


panics, depressions, economic turmoil. To do so, a 


company must maintain and perform services which engender 


loyal and friendly customer relations. 


It is therefore with deep satisfaction that we mark our. & 
rst centennial. You have helped to make it possible—and 


we extend our sincere thanks. 


RATHBORNE, HAIR AND RIDGWAY BOX CoO. 
1440 WEST 2Ist PLACE » CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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ness fails or prospers dependin 
upon its ability to make a bette 
case for its product than its con 
petitor. Education can and shoul 
do the same thing. If we make ov 


case, do not limit the ways in whic 
we receive the support or determir 
the ways in which we spend suc 
money. If we are good enough 1 
merit support, we are good enoug 
to decide how the money is to E 
spent. | 

American industry, particularly i 
the past quarter of a century, hi 
come of age. It is a responsib 
member of our community and | 
takes its obligations seriously. Or 
of its obligations is to private ed 
cation, for education is the sour 
of trained people and new idea 
But even more important, freedoi 
in education stands as a symbol « 
the freedom of our economy whic 
must continue if American industi 
as we know it is itself to continu 
Business will keep its freedom ft 
keeping educational institutior 
free, and the only way it can do th 
is by unrestricted gifts to priva 
education. It is the hard way, ce 
tainly for business and perhaps fe 
us, but nothing worth doing w, 
ever accomplished the easy way. | 


Sane World Economy 


(Continued from page 14) 


The American housewife is acc 
tomed to buying where she can bu 
best and cheapest. It makes © 
sense to me that a group of burea’ 
crats, if you will, whom she h 
never seen, shall have the power | 
tell her what she must buy and whi 
not to buy, and to tell her to pe 
a higher price to protect some pe 
ple she has never seen, and be hap} 
to do it. Fe 

Well, so much for the tariff. 
could go on indefinitely, but — 
goods are to be bought abroa 
more European goods — more wor 
goods — must come into the Unit 
States, and that is that. 


make us pay more for em 


tain very special phases. We ; 
facing in the next few weeks ai 
months the very serious problem | 
what to do about Japan. The pl 
of Japan is desperate. True, s 
was our enemy; but today she is ¢ 
sential to the security of our 
tion. Should Japan go the o 
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ny, we couldn’t take it. Add her 
tential in ship-building, in muni- 
pns, steel and heavy industry to 
vat of the Soviet world. There 
puld be an immediate threat, not 
ily to the Philippines, but to Ha- 
hii, Alaska and eventuz ally directly 
‘our own shores. We cannot take 
at risk. Japan at the present time 
(600 million dollars a year short 
making her living and we have 
wminated aid. 
sShe hasn’t enough agricultural 
ypacity to feed her population. She 
wast import food. She hasn’t enough 
yw materials for her factories. She 
lust import those. She lives by the 
ill of her people. 
1The free world must join to- 
ther to find a way to absorb 
cough Japanese goods to their mar- 
Ets to permit Japan to have a way 
life. Otherwise she will go the 
her way and will cultivate her his- 
‘ric and traditional markets, which 
se those of the Soviet block. 


East-West Trade 


‘And on the same line of reason- 
ig, we have the controversial ques- 
on of East-West trade. For any dis- 
-ssion of this subject it must first 
: delimited. No one for a moment 
lvocates trade with the East that 
volves materiel of war. No one 
lvocates trade with China. Our de- 
nse people feel that at the moment 
at is improper. 
In between lies a great area of 
»ssible strength for our allies. This 
the way I see it: 
Traditionally — all through the 
nturies, western Europe traded 
ith the East. It was in the West 
at industry developed. It shipped 
stward manufactured products 
id received in return the grains 
id the products of the forest and 
w materials. After the war we 
id, “Uh-uh! no can do.” And they 
id, “Well, how can that be? How 
n we live, if you take our markets 
” 
We said, “Relax, we'll send you a 
ck.” So every year we sent them 
ck. That was swell. Finally we 
J them a check and say, “By the 
, it may interest you to know, 
is the last check.” 
they said, “What do we do 
How do we live?” 
nd we said, “Well, we're sorry. 
be your problem. We've 
plane. We are needed 
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KENWOOL 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


Says the Southern Dairy Products Journal, 
“The story of Miss Sally Mahoney is more than 
just a business success. It is also the story of a 
warmhearted personality, dedicated to the service of 
the Ice Cream Industry. The new Van-Sal plant at 
- 2840 W. 47th Place is a model of technical 
efficiency and modern beauty. It is located in the 
5 | heart of the Kenwood Manufacturing District — 
a verdant vista of ultra-modern plants surrounded 
by well kept lawns, shrubs and trees in 
the Southwest part of Chicago.” 


Kenwood Advantages 
* Central Location * Excellent Labor Supply 
* Diversified Industries * Complete Utility Service 
* Convenient Transportation * Belt Railroad 
Switching Service * Industrial Zoning 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RA ndolph 6-4042 


120 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST—Owners 


© Your inquiries invited —write or phone. 
Investigate the sites available for the new 
plant to accommodate your growing business. 


| As a result we’re now a nati 
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back home,” and we dumped them 
We cut off their traditional markets 
We won't let them enter our Mar 
kets. We ask them thereby to re 
duce their standard of living, all fo 
the priceless privilege of standing a) 
our side in the battle of democracy 
It makes no sense to me. 

I say we ought to encourage ow 
allies in western Europe to resums 
their traditional markets in thi 
East and outsmart the opposition. 
believe that peace follows trade. 
believe that the more times we pene 
trate the curtain by people who ar 
there to pursue their own interest 
the more fresh air we let in, and the 
better chance there is of ultimate 
adjustment. 


Country’s Best Interest 


The very survival of the demo 
cratic way of life, in my judgment 
hinges upon our rising to tha 
height where we can make every de 
cision in life in terms of what i 
best for the country before we con 
sider our own self-interest. Or te 
put it the other way we must be 
intelligent enough to know tha 
what is best for the country is, ir 
the last analysis, the only thing tha 
is good for us. 

No great reform ever came abow 
automatically. Truth needs help 
The voice of self-interest in ow 
country today is very articulate. The 
voice of the good citizen on thi 
subject is not yet roused. 4 
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Here, There and Everywhere - 


(Continued from page 8) 


professors teach 15 hours a week 
They are expected also to devote o 1 
or two hours daily to counseling 
students. In.addition many teac 
night school courses. As for th 
summer vacation, most professo! 
take a summer job with Qn 


new high, topping four million £ 
the first time. By contrast, the de 
rate set a new low, 9.2 per thot 


nearly 164 million people, 2 
cent more than in 1940. It is 
mated that by 1957 the cour 


population walle be at leas' 
million. 
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Industrial 
Developments 


ee - in the Chicago Area 


YVESTMENT S in industrial 
»plants in the Chicago area totaled 
4,080,000 in January compared 
ith $19,888,000 in January, 1954. 
these figures include expenditures 
‘r the construction of new indus- 
ial plants, expansions of existing 
aildings and the acquisition of land 
‘buildings for industrial purposes. 


€eco Steel Products Corpora- 
pn, 5601 W. 26th street, is erect- 
'g a manufacturing plant in Broad- 
ew, which will contain 112,000 
uare feet of floor area. Campbell- 
owrie- Lautermilch, general con- 
actors. 


Olson Rug Company, 2800 N. 
ilaski road, is having a connecting 
ddition of 350,000 square feet add- 
lL to its plant. Quinn and Christian- 
mn, architect. 


Cities Service Oil Company is 
ecting a packaging, warehousing 
ad metering plant at the northwest 
“mer of Oakton street and Higgins 
vad, in Elk Grove township west of 
es Plaines. The plant will be served 
‘ the Badger Pipe Line company 
nd facilities will be constructed 
ter for the Texas Company, Sin- 
air Refining Company and Pure 
il Company at the same site. Sum- 
er Sollitt, engineer and general 
tractor. 


i= 


‘obert O. Law Company, manu- 
cturer of school texts and edition 
es at 2100 N. Natchez avenue, ts 
structing a one-story warehouse 
iiding in Melrose Park. The new 
ulding, which will contain 50,000 
e feet of floor area, will also be 
for inspecting, packing and 


E. Schundler & Company, 
will soon complete its new 
located on Route No. 6 near 
The plant, which will be sit- 


uated on a 60 acre site, will contain 
53,000 square feet of floor area and 
is to be used for manufacturing roof 
insulation boards, cold storage insu- 
lation and acoustic tile. Johnson and 
Johnson, architect. 


¢ General Cable Corporation, 337 
W. Madison street, is having a new 
plant of 20,000 square feet construct- 
ed at 5471 N. Wolcott avenue. The 
firm manufactures insulated wire 
and electrical cable. J. Emil Ander- 
son and Son, general contractors; 
J. J. Harrington and Company, 
broker. 


¢ Champion Bronze Powder & 
Paint Company, 2522 W. Van Buren 
street, has acquired a larger plant 
and adjoining vacant land at 2101-21 
N. Elston avenue, where it will con- 
struct a 10.000 square foot addition. 
The work is scheduled for comple- 
tion in May. Additional fioor area 
will permit the company to center 
all of its operations and warehouse 
facilities in one location while the 
adjoining land allows space for fu- 
ture growth. The firm manufactures 
paints, enamels, bronze powders, in- 
dustrial finishes, and a complete line 
of Freon propelled aerosol coatings. 
Mark D. Kalischer, architect-engi- 
neer. 


¢ Joseph Goder Incinerators, 5121 
North Ravenswood Avenue, has 
built a new plant of 28,000 square 
feet of floor space at 4217-47 N. 
Honore street. The new plant will 
house the company’s entire opera- 
tions. J. Emil Anderson and Son, 
general contractor; J. J. Harrington, 
broker. 


e The Dukes Company, Inc., with 
present plant locations at 2108 and 
3726 N. Southport avenue, will re- 
locate all of its plant facilities in the 
Northwest Manufacturing District 
in Schiller Park when the new one- 
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story building of 18,000 square feet 
it is to occupy is completed. shine 
move will entail a consolidation of 
facilities and allow a greater econ- 
omy of operations in the manufac- 
ture of the firm’s hydraulic products. 
Albert E. Eiseman, Jr., architect- 
engineer; Edwin E. Hartrich and 
son, general contractor. 


e Pepsi-Cola Bottling Company, 
Joliet, will establish a new bottling 
plant, now under construction, in 
Aurora. The building will contain 
18,000 square feet of floor space and 
is scheduled for completion in May. 
Scott W. Bigelow, architect. 


e Atlas Electrical Devices Com- 
pany, 361 W. Superior street, has 
acquired a three-story building con- 
taining 35,000 square feet of floor 
area located on the southwest corner 
of Warner and Ravenswood avenue, 
which will be utilized as office and 
manufacturing space. The company 
produces testing apparatus. Bennett 
and Kahnweiler, brokers. 


© Matisa Equipment Corporation, 
224 S. Michigan avenue, is construct- 


ing a new one and two story plant 
containing 8,000 square feet of floor 
space in Chicago Heights where it 
will transfer the w arehousing, assem- 
bly and mé vintenance operations now 
conducted in Canton, Ohio; War- 
wick, New York; and Blue Island, 
Illinois. The firm, a manufacturer 
of railway maintenance equipment, 
will produce and assemble a rail 
welding machine, importing the ma- 
jor parts from Switzerland, where its 
executive offices are located. 


¢ Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, 823 
S. Wabash avenue, manufacturer of 
paper products, has acquired a 
three-story building of 43,000 square 
feet at 237 E. Grand avenue. The 
company will move its entire Chi- 
cago operations to the new building, 
including the Chicago regional office 
and a research laboratory and small 
scale manufacturing facility. 


e Englander Corporation, a large 
manufacturer of bedding and allied 
lines, has acquired a four story build- 
ing at 1337 W. 37th place in the 
Central Manufacturing District, con- 
taining 110,000 square feet of floor 
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Tel. Virginia 7-0100 


2514 W. 48th Pl. 
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area. This will be a branch oper 
tion and will include manufactu 
ing, warehousing and shipping f 
cilities. Bennett and Kahnweiler ar 
Nicolson, Porter and List, broker 


e Arlington Seating Compan 
manufacturers of public seating, wi 
erect an addition of 12,000 squai 
feet to the plant in Arlingte 
Heights. The space will be used f 
press and welding operations. 


e Krafco Container Cor poratia 
of Dallas, Texas, operating fin 
plants in the United States, is ope 
ing a new corrugated carton ap 
paper products operation at 900 V 
Division street. The building a 
quired contains 40,000 square feet 
floor area. 


e Excel Electric Service Compan 
electrical engineers at 2113 S. Wes 
ern avenue, is connecting its tw 
buildings by constructing a bas 
ment and first floor addition of 5,06 
square feet. The addition will mal 
a total of 22,000 square feet housir 
the business and will permit” 
greater efficiency of operations. — 


e Lindgren Foundry Compal 
Batavia, will add a new addition co 
taining 6,000 square feet of floc 
area to its plant. Abell Howe q 
general contractor. The work, 

start soon, is expected to be cor 
pleted in April. 3 
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Overlooking Housewife 
(Continued from page 22) 2 


Other than voting in regular el 
tions, 52 per cent said they did n 
participate in political affairs; b 
86 per cent indicated that they w we! 
planning, by additional study, 
improvement and new interests. 
prepare themselves for fuller part 
pation in public affairs of all ki 
at all levels. 


Where will the 86 per cent 4 
for information and education? 


Study clubs and professional 
ganizations are the main sou 
information for American we 
who want to improve their thi 
Many of these organizations 
specific programs planned — 
yearly basis and they depend I 
upon speakers to carry, Sp 
messages. 


In the past it has been ic 
practice for speakers fro m 
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int bureaus, pressure groups, and 
yanizations of various kinds to be 
pvided without cost to the clubs. 
.e only trouble with such arrange- 
nts is that each speaker has a pet 
ory, program, or project to ad- 
nee. And it is always in the guise 
jworthwhile information but all 
» frequently at the propaganda 
vel, 
Who speaks for industry before 
h groups? In most cases no one. 
pgram chairmen across the coun- 
have the same, often repeated, 
iticism and complaint. 


‘Business men are too busy,” the | 


men report. “They hide back of 
> excuse that they are not trained 
blic speakers—that 
ruldn’t be interested in a talk on 
‘-h a dull subject as business.” 


After a few such refusals the 
men turn again toward available 
pgram material and listen to the 
ny of World Federation, pet proj- 
‘s of every hue, global spending 
sees, and the need for more federal 


Programs Needed 


it is true that some companies 
ve made attempts to get their 
ries across to the general public 
rough such things as open houses, 
mpany publications mailed to the 
me, and the use of speakers’ bu- 
sus that end up providing speakers 
groups of other businessmen. 
were are only two national com- 
mies with programs that are di- 
‘ted solely toward the education 
'the wives, mothers and sisters of 
eir employes and neither of these 
ograms is company-wide. 
In this respect it is well to call to 
md this self evident truth, “No 
man’s judgment is one bit better 
an her knowledge.” 
If Industry wants to meet the 
allenge, it will have to arrange to 
ovide such knowledge in a true, 
lest, and complete way, and to 
‘many women as possible. To do 
is experts in selling ideas are 
eded, experts as good as are found 
the sales division of every com- 
ny. ; : 
Too many business men overlook 
2 intelligence of the female of the 
cies. Government figures show 
ore women complete high 
than men and the number of 
n completing college each year 
wing. Last year women made 
er one-third of the graduating 


rue 


ere? eM 


college class. Despite this basic edu- 
cation, surveys show that most 
women have little concept of prac- 
tical business economics in general 
and a surprising number don’t know 
the ABC’s of their husband’s_ busi- 
ness. 

In most cases it is the husband’s 
fault that his wife knows little or 
nothing of his business. Take the 
case of one executive who received 


a jolt in this respect not too long 


ago. He was the kind who, when his 
wile asked questions about his busi- 
ness always replied, “Don’t you 
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worry your pretty little head, honey, 
I'll take care of everything.” 

One day he picked up a printed 
piece of literature his wife had been 
studying. He read it with growing 
concern and then anger. It lauded a 
philosophy that was completely for- 
eign to his best thinking. One, he 
was convinced, was against the prin- 
ciples of government as he knew and 
believed them. 

“What’s this trash doing here?” he 
wanted to know. 

He discovered that such “trash” 
had been coming into his home and 


women | 
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into the busy hands of his wife 
some time. She thought it was alri 
because it came from the Washi 
ton, D. C. headquarters of an org 
ization she belonged to. 

In this respect a lot of busir 
men are like Aladdin. 

Remember the story of Alad 
and his wonderful lamp, fr 
whence all of his good fortune cat 
Through its magical qualities he 1 
able to obtain great wealth, succ 
and happiness. ‘Because of it he 1 
even able to marry the Sulta 
daughter. 

There were many in those d 
who were envious of his good f 
tune — one man in particular. T 
man discovered the value of | 
lamp and devised a way to secure 
for his own use. He had copies of 
made, out of bright, new materi 
One day, having previously det 
mined that Aladdin was away fr 
home, he walked up and down 
front of the house calling: “N 
Lamps for Old.” 

Aladdin’s good wife and servz 
listened to his offer and betwe 
them decided it would be a go 
idea to trade the old, battered, m: 
ical lamp in the master’s room fo! 
new, shining one. They did, a 
with the lamp went all of Aladdi 
good fortune. 

Aladdin, like many husban 
neglected to tell his wife the gre 
value of his old lamp. Today the 
are a lot of wives just like Aladdi 
good spouse and there are ma 
voices still crying “Old Lamps { 
New.” 


Industry’s Job 


As custodians of that magical lar 
of free enterprise, it is industry's j 
to see that its worth is understo 
by all. Most companies do a go 
job in communicating with the _ 
odd million employes on the p: 
rolls; but so often they overlook t 
most vocal population of all, t 
wives, mothers, sisters, and daught 
of the workers. cer 

Not all women have march 
down the sawdust trail nor do th 
keep step with angels. But, the n 
jority of them, given a good cau 
will work with diligence and 
tience until success is achieved. An 
they love causes! If industry will ji 
appeal to the mind as well as t 
money of American women, a co 
bination unequaled in American h 
tory will result. 
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ransportation 
and Traffic 


"HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has released its order in 
e cases involving the controversial 
50 surcharge on motor carrier 
ipments of less than 5,000 pounds 
Central territory. The commission 
und the charge to be unjust and 
qreasonable and ordered its can- 
ation on or before March 15, 
155, on not less than 30 days’ no- 
ce. In lieu of the surcharge, the 
mmission authorized the carriers 
. increase rates 23 per cent on ship- 
ents of less than 2,000 pounds and 
/. per cent on shipments weighing 
tween 2,000 and 5,000 pounds. 
hese increases are to be applied to 
ie rates which were in effect on 
fay 5, 1952, less the 20-cent per cwt. 
bitrary on shipments under 5,000 
nunds. The formula for applying 
1e authorized increases will be as 
lows: First determine the rate in 
fect on May 5, 1952, less the 20 
nts per cwt. arbitrary; take 23 per 
nt or 7% per cent of this rate as 
1e case may be and add this amount 
» the present rate applicable on 
ipments weighing less than 5,000 
junds. In addition to the above in- 
eases, the Commission also author- 
ed a minimum charge based on 100 
sunds at the first class rate but not 
ss than $3.00 per shipment. 

The $1.50 surcharge became effec- 
ve on May 6, 1952, for an experi- 
ental period of one year. The car- 
ers later filed tariffs which proposed 
. make the charge permanent by 
iminating the expiration date. 
hese tariffs were suspended by the 
mmission in I. & S. M-4462, Expi- 
tion Date Cancellation — Central 
ates, and an investigation was in- 
ituted to determine the justness, 


asonableness and lawfulness of the. 


rcharge. This case was probably 
most controversial to come be- 
re the commission in many years. 


.C.C. Issues 68th Annual Re- 
t to Congress: The Interstate 


Commerce Commission early in Jan- 
uary released its 68th Annual Re- 
port to Congress for the year ending 
October 31, 1954. The report reviews 
transportation developments during 
the year and contains 21 legislative 
recommendations for changes in the 
Interstate Commerce Act. One such 
recommendation proposes amending 
Section 409 of the act so as to “(1) 
place the burden of proof on the 
parties to contracts between freight 
forwarders and common carriers by 
motor vehicle subject to Part II of 
the act for the transportation of 
freight when such contracts are 
called into question; (2) prohibit 
such contracts at compensation lower 
than the motor carrier’s tariff rates 
in all cases where the line-haul 
transportation is for a total distance 
of 450 miles or more; and (3) pro- 
vide penalties for the offer, grant, 
giving, solicitation, acceptance, or 
receipt of any rebate, concession, or 
discrimination resulting from the 
transportation of property at com- 
pensation less than that specified in 
such contract.” At present the pro- 


hibition against the payment of less 


than the motor carrier tariff rates on 
movements in excess of 450 miles is 
restricted to truckload lots between 
concentration points and break-bulk 
points. The commission also recom- 
mends that motor common carriers 
and freight forwarders be made li- 
able for the payment of damages in 
reparation awards to persons injured 
by them through violations of the 
act. Another recommendation is that 
freight forwarders obtain a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity as a prerequisite to engaging 
in service. 


e Recommends 2-Year Postpone- 
ment of Truck Leasing Rules: In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
Examiner Henry C. Lawton, in his 
proposed report on further hearing 
in Ex-Parte MC-43, Lease and Inter- 
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portation. 

Shippers and travelers share 
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satisfaction when they use Bur- 
lington. They thus experience 
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This year, next year and every 
year...look to the BURLINGTON 
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change of Vehicles by Motor Car- 
riers, recommends that the so- -called 
30-day rule and compensation pro- 
vision of the commission’s truck 
leasing order of May, 1951, be post- 
poned for at least two years beyond 
March 1, 1955. The commission’s 
findings, among other things, would 
ban the trip leasing of vehicles by 
authorized motor carriers by requir- 
ing that the use of non-owned equip- 
ment be under at least a 30-day 
written contract or lease. It would 
also prohibit payment of compensa- 
tion for the use of non-owned equip- 
ment on a basis of a percentage of 
the revenue earned by such vehicles. 
The effective date of both of these 
provisions, after several postpone- 
ments, is now scheduled for March 
1, 1955. Examiner Lawton’s report 
recommends a two year postpone- 
ment “in order to afford more time 
in which to determine whether it is 
necessary to impose the two provi- 
sions or modified versions thereof, 
or whether they should be cancelled 
in their entirety. . . .” He suggests 
that during that two year period the 
carriers be required to keep a 
record of all reportable accidents 
which would indicate whether the 


accident involved company-owned, 
termed-leased or trip-leased equip- 
ment. 


e President Asks Congress for 
Postal Rate Increase: President Ei- 
senhower has asked Congress for an 
increase in first, second and third 
class mail rates. He also asked for a 
five per cent wage increase for postal 
employes and other government 
workers which would cost an esti- 
mated $3391% million. Details re- 
garding the proposed postal rate 
boost will be submitted by Post- 
master General Summerfield shortly. 
Such increases would be on an in- 
terim basis until an independent 
commission similar to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which the 
President urged Congress to set up, 
could establish and maintain fair 
and equitable postal rates. 


e Commissioner Mahaffie Retires 
from I.C.C.: Charles D. Mahaffie, a 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission since 1930, retired on 
December 31 under the compulsory 
retirement provision of the civil 


‘service laws. Commissioner Mahafhe 


was 70 years old on December 5. 
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President Eisenhower has nominated 
Everett Hutchinson of Texas to re- | 
place Commissioner Mahaffe. 


¢ Hearing March 21 on Illinois 
Motor Rate Investigation: The Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced that hearing in Docket No. © 
10760 will be held March 21, 1955, | 
at Springfield, Illinois. The case in-— 
volves a petition filed by the Illinois 
Motor Carrier Rate and Tariff Bu- 
reau for an investigation and order | 
prescribing minimum rates for mo- 
tor carriers of property for-hire in | 
Illinois. 


Old Neighborhood 


(Continued from page 20) 
By staggering the development into” 
four steps, the relocation of the resi- 
dents of the area is simplified and 
the program is given continuity. 


While the areas involved in Proj- 
ects Hyde Park A and B qualified” 
by themselves for slum clearance, 
the Chicago Land Commission, the 
agency authorized to buy such prop- 
erties, wouldn’t undertake the proj- | 
ects unless they were a part of a. 
much larger plan aimed at the re 
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aabilitation and conservation of not 
only the community of Hyde Park 
put the whole southeast Chicago 
rea. One of the reasons for this 
decision was that project areas A 
nd B contained almost half of the 
deteriorated dwelling units but cov- 
sred only six per cent of the total 
\rea. 

Principal organizations behind 
the planning and gaining of ap- 
proval for the projects have been 
the Mayor’s Housing Redevelop- 
ment Coordinator, the Chicago 
Jan Commission and the South 
‘ast Chicago Commission, the lat- 
er being the group on the site 
which carries responsibility for lo- 
zal interest along with the Univer- 
ity of Chicago. 


Additional Planning 
This raised another point of dif- 


erence between this project and 
oast slum clearance programs. To 


pread the beneficial effects 
hroughout the total area, addi- 
jional planning and _ additional 


yroups were needed to eliminate 
other pockets of blight. For the re- 
levelopment of the area surround- 
ng Projects Hyde Park A and B, 
our neighborhood redevelopment 
-orporations are either organized or 
n the organization stage. These 
neighborhood redevelopment cor- 
porations and the areas in which 
hey propose to operate follow: 
The Maryland-Drexel Corpora- 
ay 54th Street, 55th Street, Cot- 
age Grove Avenue and Drexel 
Boulevard. 

The East Hyde Park Corpora- 
jion: 51st Street, 56th Street, Illinois 
“entral right-of-way and Lake Shore 
Drive. 

The Northwest Hyde Park Corpo- 
ration: 51st Street, 55th Street, Cot- 
sage Grove Avenue and Woodlawn 
Avenue. 

_ The Kenwood Corporation: 47th 
Street, 51st Street, Drexel Boule- 
yard and the Illinois Central right- 
feway. 

‘These neighborhood redevelop- 
ent corporations are important to 
= overall attempt to eliminate 
- individual pockets of blight 
re they spread and reduce ad- 
ing neighborhoods to the slum 
ls of the 47 acre tract involved 
rojects A and B. | 

_ of the legislation that makes 
outh East Chicago Corpora- 
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KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 


301 No. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed, 
Friction and Power-driven Machines 
Write, gwing details on a specific coding 
problem. 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chieago 13, Wl. 


Ce a Se 
METAL NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications 
Standard Finishes 


- RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 


Chicego 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES — 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


“(Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers in the Weet’’ 


125 N. Green St. 


DESIGNING, PROCESSING 
DRAFTING & RE-TRACING 


G 
TOOLS e MACHINISTS 
GENERAL METAL FABRICATION 
TURRET LATHE and SECONDARY 
OPERATIONS 


Blackhawk Machine Co. 


656 WN. Albany Av. SAcramento 2-3440 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 


Chicago 7, lil. | 


Mimeographing * Multigraphing 
Planographing *® Multilith 
Addressing * Mailing 


Direct Mail Campaigns 
139 N. CLARK 


DEarborn 2-1891 | 


(Se) 
(=>) 


COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 


STO 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


EASY TO CHANGE ‘ 
A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are a 
Fou need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that 
simple! 


—— 
Se ——— 


TLECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION — 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Eliminates All Costly Drafting 
Personnel Changes Made _ Instantly 


Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
Write for Free Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. C-2 
or Phone Michigan 2-6563 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


* Photographs for Sharp Prints 
. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. 


SCREW MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 


Automatic & Hand Screw 
Brown & Sharpe Equipment 
Capacity Up to 234” 
Warner-Swasey Turret Lathes 
Secondary Operations 
Milling - Drilling - Tapping 
Facilities Available For 
Light Mfg and Assembly Work 
Capable of High Precision Work 


ALLIED SCREW MACHINE CO. 


1338 S. Michigan Ave. 
HArrison 7-3915 


CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


TIN PLATE 


— > 


TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


'|__NEvada 8-4100 
LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


ae COMPANY 
923 $. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


New Products 


Machine and Fixture Stand 


Sturdi-Bilt Steel Products, Inc., 
2501 Peterson Avenue, Chicago, has 
introduced a machine and assembly 
fixture stand featuring universal 
adjustment. Prices run from $12.25 
to $15.95. 


Portable Propane Lantern 


Bernz-O-Matic is the name tor a 
portable propane lantern being 
made by the Otto Bernz Company, 
Inc., 280 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, 
N. Y. It operates on a disposable 
steel cylinder of propane gas and is 
said to have the brightness of a 
100-watt lamp. It will burn from 
nine to 20 hours on one cylinder of 
fuel. Using the same principle the 
company also makes a portable one- 
burner cook stove. Retail price: 
lantern, $9.95; cook stove, $8.95; 
fuel refills, $1.95. 


Magnetic Soap Holder 


A small metal cap pressed into the 
soap is attracted by a permanent 
magnet imbedded into a_ plastic 
holder, attached to the wall. Price, 
$2.00 postpaid from Klik, 21756 
Dequindre, Hazel Park, Michigan. 


Floor Dryer 


Wells Research and Engineering 
Company, 1068 Greenview Avenue, 
DesPlaines, Illinois, is marketing a 
machine that dries floors as quickly 
as the operator can walk. The equip- 
ment can be used to dry paths in 
widths from two to four feet. Said 
to take water off all types of flooring, 
the unit can be converted into a 
vacuum cleaner for dusting radia- 
tors, carpets, draperies, furnace flues. 


“A 


Hot and Cold Water Cooler 


An office-type water cooler which 
serves cold drinking water and also 
dispenses hot water at the right tem- 


perature for making instant coffee 


and other hot beverages is now on 
the market. The unit is made in 
Columbus, Ohio, by Ebco Manufac- 
turing Company, in both pressure 


r..4 


COMMERCE 


and bottle type coolers. Both have. 
an additional red-colored outlet for | 
hot water. The units have a hot: 
water capacity of five quarts, or ap- | 
proximately 25 cups, and a recovery | 
rate of from 40 to 60 cups an hour, - 


Liquid Lead Pencils 


The Parker Pen Company, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, is producing a pen- 
cil with liquid graphite. Advantages 
of the new type lead pencil accord- 
ing to the manufacturer: it never 
needs to be sharpened because its 
point will never vary or break; it 
will provide six times as much writ- 
ing as a conventional lead pencil. 
Since it will never be sharpened, it 
will retain its full size, eliminating 
unusable stubs. 


New Tones for Organ 
3 

“Touch Response” percussion con- 
trol has been added to the new line_ 
of organs being made by Hammond — 
Organ Company, Chicago. This— 
basic improvement is said to make a 
virtually new instrument of the or-_ 
gan, capable of delicate shadings of 
expression and nuances never before 
possible. The operator has a choice 
of tones similar to the piano, harp, 
chimes, marimba, guitar, banjo and_ 
other instruments. 


Electronic Food Oven 


Restaurants can bake an apple pie 
in six minutes, roast a chicken in 
nine, cook an eight-ounce filet 
mignon in less than one using the 
Radarange, now being marketed by 
the Raytheon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Waltham. 54, Massachusetts. 
In the radarange oven, high fre- 
quency radio energy known as micro- 
waves penetrate the food, setting t 
molecular friction which — cre 
heat. The only heat present is in 
food being cooked. The oven 
pans remain cold. : 


Cork-Like Floor Tile | 


advantages of as} 


- ¥ 
al * 
=. eee en 
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omes in standard tile size and is 
pvailable in three natural cork 
hades. 


compact Trip Kit 


'Trip-kit,” it will retail for $35. 


blueprint Storage Racks 


treet, Chicago 23, has developed a 


liminates punching holes in the 
prints and allows removal or addi- 
ion of single prints without disturb- 
ming the remaining file. Available for 
$89.50, each complete rack can hold 
*s many as 1,500 prints. The system 
atilizes a securing clamp with three 
humb screws. Each clamp holds | to 
(00 prints and slides into the holding 
eack which has a clearly visible 
ndex. 


[Trends In Finance and Business 
(Continued from page 11) 


‘ 


try the “wasted” space and some of 
he other “frills” not commonly seen 
dong production lines, Master Lock 
nanagement believes its policy is 
sound and points to these attain- 


any comparable factory in the coun- 
try; harmonious relationship with its 
anion; and a growing production 
‘apacity, upped 33 per cent in 1954. 


. The Home Market — The pres- 
ent “easy money” home mortgage 
market will continue through most 
of the balance of this year, accord- 
ing to officials of the United States 
avings and Loan League. 

_ The continued high rate of per- 
al incomes will keep the demand 
omes strong, the savings officials 
They look for housing prices to 
in stable with the increases in 
‘rates being offset by increased 
uctivity and the prices of build- 
materials moving in a narrow 
range. The growing proportion of 
ses being built by the larger 
re efficient building organi- 


uced by Hachmeister-Inc., Pitts- | 
urgh, Pa. Called CorkAtile, it | 


A seven-piece kit for travelers, | 
iontaining an electric shaver, comb, | 
ollapsible toothbrush, toothpaste, | 
ail file, mirror and the case, is | 
seing produced by Ronson. Called: | 


Momar Industries, 4323 W. 32nd | 


r1ethod for storing blueprints that | 


ments: the lowest accident rate olf | 
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A New Name In The Trucking Industry That Means 
Faster, Safer, Surer Shipment Of All Your Freight! 


Under its new name, General Expressways System has com- 
bined many years of over-the-road experience and high serv- 
ice reputation with a new program of expansion and modern- 
ization that gives every possible advantage to the shipper. 


81 terminals and offices located in 17 states throughout the 
industrial heart of America stand ready to serve you at a 
moment’s notice. A teletype control system continuously con- 
necting all terminals keeps tabs on your shipment from the 
moment it leaves your hands to the moment it arrives on time 
at its destination. 500 new, larger trailers and 150 new, more | 
powerful tractors take your freight on stepped-up schedules 
that mean faster delivery. This includes LTL shipments of 
any size picked up on moments’ notice. 


Careful handling all along the way also means delivery of 
your shipment in good condition. And General Expressways 
System offers the additional protection of up to $1,000,000 
insurance on every load of freight. 

General Expressways is not only ready and willing, but 
able to serve you with the top shipping performance in the 
country today. 


GENE 


Comprising General Expressways, Inc. (For- 


» « merly Keeshin Motor Express Co., Inc.) @ 
aw \S General Expressways, Inc. (Iowa) (Formerly 
Sy 0) « wos Free oS ay ° a 
ene pressways, inc. (Forme 
WA ‘ board Freight Lines, inc.) 


221 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 5, Illinois ¢ 81 Convenient Offices 


[i EXPRESSWAYS SYSTEM 


es 
» 
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Old Neighborhoods 


(Continued from page 35) 


on project complete has to do with 
nese neighborhood corporations. 
'Vhen passed originally in 1941 the 
peighborhood redevelopment cor- 
poration law provided only for re- 
uilding areas which were already 
peyond salvage, totally unfit and 
nsafe for human habitation. The 
mw was not used and attracted lit- 
é notice until 1953, when amend- 


condemn property until it has con- 
sent of the owners of 60 per cent or 
more of the land in the develop- 
ment area to be bound by provisions 
of the development plans. The law 
is also very clear that when the de- 
velopment has been completed, su- 
pervision and regulation by the cor- 
poration ceases. ‘This is also true of 
particular parcels within an area as 
they are rejuvenated. 

Thus Chicago is well on its way, 
not only toward the elimination of 
present areas of blight, but also on 
its way toward the elimination of 
future areas of blight. 
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METALLURGICAL 


CONSULTANT 
POWDER METALLURGY 


Experienced in laboratory che ucatl research, 
development, directing researc 


Familiar with unusual metals, alloys, and 
processes: 


Tungsten, heavy metal, tantalum 
Wear-resisting alloys 


High melting-point metals 
Osmium and carbide tips 

Best iron & bronze powder parts 
Special furnaces, atmospheres 


Will arrange supply of highest grade 
powder metal parts for your needs. Or you 
make your own! 


What are your problems in this field? 


WM. H. LENZ 
1520 S. Washington Blvd. 
Park Ridge, Illinois TAlcott 3-1349 


ments were passed which made it 

eore attractive to people seriously 

aterested in Boren heros im- 
ovement. 


Under the 1953 Becrdieas the 
Jeighborhood Redevelopment Cor- 
oration law can be used to prevent 
ae cancerous spread of slum and 
light just getting a toehold of an 

ea. 

Corporations formed under this 
aw can exercise the power of con- 
semmnation, a power comparatively 
2w other corporations have. 
Through the Neighborhood Re- 
sevelopment Corporation law, citi- 
ens have the means to see that 
uildings are repaired or demol- 


hed; new buildings are con- 
rructed; zoning regulations are 


brOper; streets and alleys are im- 
ee ved, altered or vacated, and 
ther necessary steps are taken to 
reate a good neighborhood. 
Furthermore it takes only three 
ir more persons to form such a cor- 
ration. To incorporate they need 
lan stating such things as what 
ties the corporation would 
e; what gh es would be 


Soe in ‘their places; an estimate 
how it would be financed. 
plan has been approved 
ion must post a bond 
the starting and suc- 
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A clergyman was spending the afternoon 
at a house in the English village where he 
had preached. After tea he was sitting in 


the garden with his hostess. Out rushed 
her little boy, holding a rat above his 
head. 

“Don’t be afraid, mother,” he cried, “it’s 
dead. We beat him and bashed him and 
thumped him until” — and then catching 
sight of the clergyman, he added, in a 
lowered voice — “until God called him 
home.” 


“Your eyes,’ thrilled the ardent swain. 
“They're beautiful. I see dew in them.” 

“Take it easy, bub,” replied the girl. 
“That ain’t dew. That’s don’t.” 


A motorist pulled up outside a filling 
station on which there was a sign: “Under 
New Management.” 

“But,” he said, “there’s the same mana- 
ger sitting in his office.” 

“Yes,” said the attendant, “but he got 
married this morning.” 


A German and a Russian were fishing on 
opposite sides of the river that divided the 
. Russian and American zones. The German 
‘caught fish after fish, while the Russian 
didn’t get a bite. Finally, the Russian 
yelled across the river, “How is it you catch 
fish and I get none?” 
The German thought a minute, then re- 
plied, “I guess on your side they are afraid 
to open their mouths.” 


___“T've been watching that mechanic for 
_ 15 minutes and marveling at the care he 
_ takes with his work. He put the hood down 
gently, fastened it securely, and left no 
____ fingerprints on it. He wiped his hands on 
et clean cloth before opening the door, 
_ Spread a clean cover over the upholstery, 
7 “meshed the gears noiselessly, and drove 
carefully down the ramp.” 
‘ me Cali, That’s his own car.” 


° 
One gal to another: “I’d marry George 
if he were rich or taller or better looking 

- if he’d ask me.” 


The girl filling out a job application did 
not hesitate at the little square labelled 
“Age.” She wrote, “Atomic.” 


A film star spent a week-end in a New 
York hotel. On leaving, he presented the 
manager with a huge bouquet, saying, 
“These are for the telephone operators.” 

“What a nice compliment!” exclaimed 
the manager. 

“Compliment — don’t be silly,” retorted 
the film star. “I thought they were dead.” 


Doctor: “Any intestinal trouble?” 

Draftee: “I don’t know. It ain’t been 
issued to me yet.” 

Doctor: “Are you regular?” 

Draftee: “No sir, I volunteered.” 

Doctor: “Do you know the King’s Eng- 
lish?” 

Draftee: “Is he?” 

Doctor: “My, but your stupid.” 

Draftee: “You ought to see my brother. 
He walks all humped over.” 


e 
Breakfast is the best meal of the day, be- 


cause it’s the one you go longest before 
without. 


CHECK ROOM 


in SRN 
“This is a $265 hat, 


COMMERCE 


Mrs. MacGregor: “Are you the young 
man who jumped into the river and hauled 
out my son when he fell through the ice?” 

Young Man: “Yes, Ma’am.” 

Mrs. MacGregor: “Where 
tens?” 


are his mit- 


The little woman had spent the whole 
afternoon, and made a real effort to_bal- 
ance up her checkbook. When her husband 
came home, she handed him four neatly 
typed sheets, with items and cost in their 
respective columns. He read them over 
carefully: ‘“Milkman, $11.25, cleaners, $4.67 
etc. Everything was clear except one item 
reading ESP, $24.49. 

Warily he asked, “What does ESP mean?” 

She.explained, “Error some place.” 

* | 
| 
“Do you serve women at this bar?” 
“No, you gotta bring your own.” 


An eight-year-old boy proudly took home 
the masterpiece he had produced that af- 
ternoon in the art class at school—a stag in 
raspberry pink, with one blue antler, the 
other yellow. “It’s very nice,” he was told 
by his rather fussy aunt, “but people just 
don’t see stags with one blue antler and 
one yellow antler, and a pink body.” 4 

The little boy gazed soberly at his paint- 
ing and replied sincerely, “Isn’t that too 
bad!” 


e =f 

. 

The newly-weds had just gotten off their 
train. ; 
“John, dear,” said the bride. “Let’s try 
to make the people think we’ve been mar- 
ried a long time.” = 
“All right, honey,” was the answer, “you 
carry the suitcase.” . 


e SY 

The man who pokes fun at a woman 
trying to drive through a 12-foot garage 
door usually has a more serious look wh 
he tries to thread a needle. 


